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) program planning, in daily operation and in 





creative public service, the high standards of 





ranscontinent Stations are earning an ever 








creasing loyalty and acceptance from their 





1udiences. This service, integrity and coop- 





ration makes a lasting contribution to the 





onstantly growing number of Transcontinent 





stations’ advertisers and their products. 
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WROC-TV, WROC-FM, Rochester, N. Y. » KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. 


WGR-TV, WGR-AM, WGR-FM, Buffalo, N. Y. * KFMB-TV, KFMB-AM, 











KF MB-FM, San Diego, Calif. * WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Award-winning TV series now available! 





26 hour-long programs 


“Great Music from Chicago” 


The television series that won the Peabody Award for musical entertainment in 1959. 


“Great Music! Local TV’s finest hour.”’ 


Paul Molloy, Chicago Sun-Times 


“Tt is a magnificent program ...we are 


proud to have it on KTTV.” 


Richard A. Moore, President 


Great Music from Chicago brings 
your market a great variety of 
music. Symphonies, Pop Con- 
certs, Broadway Show Tunes, 
Opera and Jazz. Week after week 
Great Music presents the finest 
names in music... Fritz Reiner, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Howard Barlow, 
Arthur Fiedler; the renowned 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
guest soloists: Dorothy Kirsten, 
Byron Janis, Sarah Vaughan and 


many others. Critics and Audi- 
ences agree GREAT MUSIC FROM 
CHICAGO is “Television’s Finest 
Hour’. 


Sold exclusively by 


WwW 


SYNDICATION SALES 
435 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








This prestige series is featured on 
fifteen of America’s most dis- 
tinguished stations: 


KPRC-TV.............Houston 
WFAA-TV............. Dallas 
KING-TV.............. Seattle 
hE eae Nashville 
KGW-TV............. Portland 
WISH-TV......... Indianapolis 
iw oaks oe x Los Angeles 
2 ae New York 
a San Francisco 
Ssh See eee: 
WAVY-TV eee 
KPLR-TV............ St. Louis 
rr Greensboro 
WHCT-TV........... Hartford 
ERE Baton Rouge 


This QUALITY programming is available to you now: please call Brad Eidmann, MIchigan 2-7600, Chicago, Illinois 











A matter of principle 


In 1960 the five CBS Owned 
television stations devoted 
nearly 14 million dollars worth 
of station time and facilities 
to non-network, public affairs 





programs and announcements. 


The amount in itself is not 
of primary importance. But 
the principle behind tt is. For 


the sum (an all-time high!) is 
a measure of the emphasis 
the five CBS Owned stations 
place on community service 
programming patterned to the 
highest production standards. 
The result is a wide variety 

of exceptional programs which 
won better than 40 awards 





































and citations during the year. In a real sense, the stations’ 














Information programs ranging commercial success makes 
| from hour-long documentary possible this wealth of public 
“specials” broadcast during affairs programming. And 
| prime-time evening hours, to thus guarantees the program 
station editorials, to on-the-spot balance which has always 
reports from the Congo and been a guiding principle of... 
| from many other top-interest 
locations around the world. CBS TELEVISION STATIONS 


| A Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Operating WCBS-TV New York, KNXT Los Angeles, WBBM-TV Chicago, 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia and KMOX-TV St. Louis 
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McCANN-ERICKSON’S NEW TV OPERATION The agency’s new division, M-E Productions, intricately or- 
ganized and staffed with a new top echelon in the past year, represents one potentially influential answer to a 
major riddle facing modern advertising management: what shape and direction will the TV operation take in 
the agency of the Sixties? 


MUSIC FOR THE “GOLDEN MINUTE”’ Original music for a TV commercial can cost advertisers upwards of 
53,000. With Zest, Yuban and Prell as examples, Benton & Bowles’ music director examines the influences that are 
changing the forms in music for commercials 


HOW TO FINDA $50,000 A YEAR JOB The Executive Selection Division of John Orr Young Associates, 
top recruiters of top brass for advertisers and agencies, offer some hints for making it in the higher tax brackets; 
with a chart of salary trends among advertisers and agencies today 


PHILIP MORRIS’ ROGER GREENE: SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE = Philip Morris’ sponsorship of ‘CBS Reports’ 
not only adds a new dimension to the company’s variety of programs, says advertising vice president Roger Greene, 
but also fits into the basic TV strategy for selling cigarettes today 


MEDIA STRATEGY SERIES: SEVEN FALLACIES IN AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT Paul E. J. Gerhold, vice presi- 


dent, media and research at Foote, Cone & Belding, explodes several myths about audience measurement that he 
thinks diminish the media man’s role 48 


| BOUGHT IT BECAUSE OF TV In Television Magazine’s Continuing Brand Study No. 51, viewers in the 
nation’s top three markets report which brand’s commercials they liked or didn’t like and what TV-inspired pur- 
chases they’ve made in seven major product categories: soaps and cleansers, food products, cosmetics and toiletries, 
cereals, drugs, beers and cigarettes 50 


RADIO STUDY: THE DIMENSIONS OF RADIO—1960 A special report on trends in advertising usage and 
listening habits, based on data from A. C. Nielsen Company 54 
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- RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 





The ‘network atmosphere” of WPIX-11 
extends also to our advertisers, 

98% of which are national. You're 
with the best company ... and 
companies ... on WPIX-11, New York’s 
Prestige Independent. Here is one 
station, that can guarantee you 


__will never be near “mail order” 
pitches, over-long commerciais and 


other types of high-pressure selling. 
Add the “network atmosphere” of 
WPIX advertisers to the “network 
look” of our programming and the 
Nielsen-proved quality of our 
audience and you have at least 

three reasons why your selling 
messages count more on WPIX-11. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
COCA-COLA COMPANY 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
WANDER COMPANY 

GENERAL FOODS CORP. 

DEL MONTE FOODS 

BORDEN COMPANY 

STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


WARNER-LAMBERT 
PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


BRISTOL MYERS COMPANY 

F & M SCHAEFER BREWING COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

TEXAS COMPANY 

REVLON, INC. 


- P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC, 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


FORD DEALERS 
SIMONIZ 
MINNESOTA MINING 
AND MANY MORE 


where are 
your 


60-second 
commercials 


tonight? 


©1960, WPIX 
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WHAT MAKES 2 


STORER BROADCASTIN Gi ( 


33 years of community service 





Se weteeome PIONEER? 


A pioneer pioneers to get out of a 
rut. To explore. To open frontiers. 
To bring about new concepts. It’s 
not the easiest calling. Everything 
must be learned the hard way. The 
risks are large and incessant. 


There were few broadcasting guide- 
posts when Storer started out 33 
years ago. What have we learned 
from it all? THIS: 


You first must make yourself a re- 
sponsible citizen and a good neigh- 
bor to the community as a whole. 


Only in this way can you build 
large, loyal audiences who will 
respond to your sales messages. 


In short, operating in the public 
interest is good for our business 
and for yours, 


Radio 
PHILADELPHIA—WIBG 
LOS ANGELES—KGBS 
DETROIT—WJBK 
TOLEDO—WSPD 
CLEVELAND—WJW 
MIAMI—WGBS 
WHEELING—WWVA 

Television 
DETROIT—WJBK-TV 
CLEVELAND~WJW-TV 
MILWAUKEE—WITI-TV 


ATLANTA—WAGA-TV 
TOLEDO—WSPD-TV 


ceeeeeeeeeceee 


COMPANY 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICES: 


625 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 « PLaza 1-3940 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 « FRanklin 2-6498 
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KPRC-TV SELLS SO MANY HOUSTONIANS, A 

BLOODHOUND COULDN'T FIND THE ONES IT DOESN'T! 


No “ifs’’ about KPRC-TV. KPRC-TV keeps Houstonians tuned to 
Channel 2 up to 27 hours a day! And not just by tricking them 
with hoopla and gimmicks. KPRC-TV helps persuade all Houston 
—all day and night. That's selling power! KPRC-TV is the neatest, 
fastest, easiest-to-use salesman you ever laid hands on. Try great 
new KPRC-TV selling! 





Represented nationally by EDWARD PETRY and COMPANY 








FOCUS ON BUSINESS 


CAN ADVERTISING HELP 
AVERT A BUSINESS SLUMP? 


Marketing faces a real challenge in the 
months ahead. While other economic in- 
dicators show at least a slight decline, 
personal income has continued to rise 
and purchasing power is still fairly 
strong. Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s chief economic ad- 
viser, has been quoted as saying that the 
decline in business is not great enough 
to be called a recession, but that the 
nation might be talked into one. To the 
extent that he is right, it will be up to 
aggressive marketing men to help en- 
courage the nation to exercise its pur- 
chasing power in order to avoid such a 
recession. 

Many economists, however, fear that 
the present downward trend in business 
activity will continue well into 1961. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation (publishers of 


year’s billings are expected to equal or 
even exceed this year’s, although many 
companies will probably cut down on 
institutional advertising. 

A sharp drop in TV set sales has pro- 
duced substantial cutbacks in produc- 
tion. Motorola furloughed 500 employ- 
ees and Zenith, RCA and Trav-ler also 
reported production running below last 
year’s rate. In this area, TV has felt the 
economic pinch. 
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TV NETWORK COST PER THOUSAND 


1958 sevecesees 
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AUGUST 1960: $4.36 


This graph traces the trend in c-p-m per com- 
mercial minute of a representative network 
half-hour. Based on all sponsored shows tele- 
cast 9:30-10 p.m., N.Y.T., during the ARB rat- 
ing week, it provides a continuing yardstick of 
the performance of nighttime TV. This index is 
obtained by dividing the total costs of the 
programs by the total number of homes 
reached by these shows, then dividing this by 
the number of commercial minutes. 


Sources: ARB, LNA-BAR 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE 


TV VIEWING WEEKDAY-NIGHTTIME SETS-IN-USE FOR SEPTEMBER 


FOR SPOT BUYERS: % Sets-in-use by Local Time 


FOR NETWORK BUYERS: 


% Sets-in-use 
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business magazines and books) summed ‘ | midst : a. Tene Z Total U. S.* 
up a survey of 897 econceniats ax tollows: our | astern Time Zone Central Time Zone Pacific Time Zone otal U. S. 
“, . . while the consensus definitely | 
; ere 5 PM 18.4 18.9 17.3 18.6 
points to some degree of recession in the 6 PM | 246 36.1 33.3 | 29.7 
year ahead, most of those who feel a 7 PM 40.0 | 46.7 45.1 43.0 
downturn will occur are just as confi- ro 51.4 53.9 34.1 4 
. ; é : M | 56.7 47.5 52.3 52.6 
dent that the dip will be relatively mild 10 PM 45.3 28.7 32.5 37.5 
and of fairly brief duration, ‘with re- UU PM 21.5 | 13.8 WW 7.1 
covery setting in during the latter half = es . = = se - 
of 1961.” * Local time weighted average Source: ARB, September, 1960 
Despite this year’s slump, ad spending 
is still going up. Industry sources esti- 
..mate that 1960 will show a seven per 
‘fs eent increase over 1959 spending in 2 SS eee 
broadcast and print, media. And next en oe et See ee ee Oe fe oe eS 
eS TV NETWORK BILLINGS 


September, 1960 September, 1959 








ona TEE $11,875,080........ $ 8,724,938 
CE. pakesonss 2 eee 21,196,220 
NS seccceces ek, Serer 18,525,685 
reer $51 AST 264.2 0883 $48,446,843 


Source: LNA-BAR 
As released by TvB 








C. TERENCE CLYNE 





ROY EATON 





PAUL E. J. GERHOLD 





ROGER GREENE 


JOHN ORR YOUNG 














FOCUS ON PEOPLE 


The big, complicated world of television is composed of many 
things. But essentially it is people and their ideas. Represented 
in this issue are some of the people and some of the ideas power- 
ing the medium into an eventful second decade. 

With critics shooting the season’s TV shows to pieces, the 
problem of network programming is as troubled as ever. Agen- 
cies want more of a hand in guiding and protecting their clients’ 
network investments. Strong in the fight is McCann-Erickson. 
Television at McCann is the specialty of M-E Productions and 
its chairman and general manager, C. Terence Clyne, impre- 
sario of $105 million in electronic billings for such blue-chip 
sponsors as Westinghouse and Liggett & Myers. In his seven 
years with McCann, Clyne has been associated with some of TV’s 
biggest programming successes. He is one of the industry’s top 
spokesmen and critics. How he is building his TV programming 
unit, one of the most complex (and talent-laden) in operation 
today, is studied in the lead story on page 34. 

One of the things critics are not objecting to is a new surge of 
creativity in TV commercials. During an evening’s TV viewing, © 
the American family may hear music ranging from classical to 
folk, flamenco to calypso, popular to rock and roll. And it’s all 
increasingly a part of the commercial minute. Music, in tune 
with growing advertiser sophistication, is being used to involve 
an audience emotionally with a sales message. The field of milli- 
second melody is taken up on page 40 with a look at what Ben- 
ton & Bowles and its music director, Roy Eaton, are composing 
for such top commercial users as Procter & Gamble and General 
Foods. Eaton, a new breed of agency man, comes trained for his 
job with a string of music degrees and concert appearances. 
Before working for B&B, he was commercial copy writer in 
charge of radio-TV music for Young & Rubicam. 

While recognizing audience measurement as an indispensabie 
part of media equipment, Paul E. J. Gerhold, vice president 
and national director of media and research for Foote, Cone & 
Belding, has no illusions on the subject, calls for recognition of 
audience measurements as “‘yardsticks in a business that desper- 
ately needs scales, micrometers and reaction meters.” In the 
sixteenth article of TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s exclusive Media 
Strategy Series on page 48, Gerhold, with FC&B since 1952, ties 
into seven “assumptions” in audience measurement. 

If much of audience measurement is a smoke screen, a man 
who deals in the real thing—from cigarettes—is Roger Greene, 
vice president of advertising for Philip Morris. Green, who 
started with PM as an office boy in 1936, and has moved up 
through the tobacco company’s advertising department to the 
top job, holds the reins on better than $20 million in media 
spending, roughly half of it in network TV. How Philip Morris 
spends its TV money in a spread of shows from Dobie Gillis to 
CBS Reports is examined on page 47. 

Talent and money are the ingredients dealt with at the Ex- 
ecutive Selection Division of John Orr Young Associates (page 
42), a thriving “search” organization in the fields of marketing 
and advertising, evolved out of managements’ difficulty in find- 
ing top-quality executive manpower. Founder (in self-defense) 
and chairman of the division is 75-year-old John Orr Young, 
co-founder of Young & Rubicam and for the past several years 
an advertising consultant. 
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1,403,873 
people visited 
the National 
Automobile 
Show... 





and 


WWJ 


was there, 
too 





Staged in Detroit’s mammoth new Cobo Hall, the 43rd National 
Automobile Show shattered every attendance record in the book. 


Naturally, WWJ was there from start to finish with an impressive 
broadcast center in the heart of one of the heaviest traffic areas. 
WWJ entertainment personalities and newsmen were high points of 
interest for literally countless visitors. WWJ microphones 

made the Show come alive for legions of listeners throughout 
Detroit and southeastern Michigan. 


AM and FM 
Another timely example of Total id A D t O 


Radio—of service in the people’s 
interest—at WWJ in Detroit. Detroit’s Basic Radio Station 


NBC Affiliate 


NATIONAL REPESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE DETROIT NEWS 
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A Monthly Review 
of the Radio Industry 


FR early indications, radio will come 
out of 1960 with advertising income 
up considerably from 1959. 

A brightened revenue picture is seen 
in the billings of the nation’s 50 leading 
broadcast agencies. As a group, their 
total radio investment is up $11,000,000 
over 1959, trom $211,000,000 to $222,- 
000,000. 

The top 50 put roughly $48,000,000 
in network radio this year, $167,000,000 
in spot, both categories up about $2,000,- 
000 over 1959. 

As reported in Broadcasting’s 1960 
survey of leading broadcast agencies, the 
top agency in radio billings this year is 
N. W. Ayer with $17,000,000. Ayer takes 
the lead away from McCann-Erickson, 
who was top agency last year with bill- 
ings of $18,000,000. 

Behind Ayer in 1960 rank BBDO 
($16,500,000), McCann ($16,000,000), J. 
Walter Thompson ($13,000,000) and 
William Esty ($11,250,000). Their total 
radio investment: $58,750,000. (Last 
year’s top five invested $76,500,000, an 
indication of radio spending moving 
down to increases on the part of some 
of the smaller agencies.) 

The top spot radio spender in. 1960 is 
BBDO with $15,000,000. (McCann was 
tops in 1959 with $16,000,000.) Behind 
. BBDO this year is N. W. Ayer & Son, 
who spent $14,000,000. 

The top network spenders in 1960 are 
McCann, Thompson and Young & Rubi- 
cam in a three-way tie with $4,000,000 
each. (Thompson was tops in 1959 with 
$4,500,000.) 


Network accents financial gains 


NBC Radio took the network spot- 
light last month with its’ annual affii- 
ates’ meeting in New York. The accent 
was on a rosy financial picture, new pro- 
gramming ideas and a new look at audi- 
ence. 

In the area of finance, NBC announced 
even before its meeting that the network 
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will be in the black for the first quarter 
of 1961 on the basis of sales made this 
fall. During the meeting, it was stressed 
that almost half of all the commercial 
time booked on network radio and “well 
over half” of its advertising dollars are 
on NBC. 

NBC, which unlike its competitors 
still compensates its affiliated stations for 
carrying network programs, also made 
the point that it has been able to raise 
its rates and “will continue to improve 
its rate structure.” 

In programming, NBC Radio revealed 
that it is studying the possible expansion 
of its present 18-hour broadcast day into 
around-the-clock service. The additional 
programming would probably consist of 
more ‘“News on the Hour” and “Empha- 
sis” material. 

In explaining this, NBC board chair- 
man Robert W. Sarnoff made two points: 
one, that night workers and early risers 
constitute one market not now reached 
by network radio; and the other that the 
coast-to-coast time differential “shortens 
the night” so that “a network news 
broadcast for those who stay up late at 
night in Los Angeles can also serve the 
pre-dawn risers in New York.” 

NBC has also been taking a closer 
look at its audience, finds that its pro- 
gramming reaches a heavy concentration 
of housewives in the “better off-better 
buying” 35-49 age group. (The younger 
16-54 age group is generally considered 
radio’s prime audience.) 

The network has started to hammer 
this point home to advertisers with pre- 
sentations and research material on the 
“adult” NBC audience. It will probably 
be some time, however, before agencies’ 
preference for the younger-housewife 
family is appreciably modified. 

A new study of spot radio penetration 
by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, compiled 
from data supplied by A. C. Nielsen, 
points to savings and audience reach in 
weekend radio. 


RADIO WRAP-UP 


The new data, classified by daypart, 
makes comparisons of reach and fre- 
quency between weekday “traffic times”’ 
and weekend radio. Strong demand for 
traffic times has produced premium 
rates, and there may eventually be 
premium rates for Thursday and Friday 
(see Kevin Sweeney’s column, “Time for 
a New Prime Time,” TELEVISION MaAGA- 
ZINE, August, 1960). 

In one PGW comparison, based on the 
top five NSI markets, the weekend sched- 
ule reached almost as many listeners as 
the weekday traffic time schedule while 
producing greater frequency. And the 
weekend schedule was _— substantially 
cheaper. 


Metro area often unrealistic 


A research project that may provoke 
heated argument among radio broad- 
casters and media men has been an- 
nounced by Adam Young, Inc., station 
representatives. The growth of suburbs, 
shopping centers and easy commuting, 
of course, has made the metro area an 
unrealistic marketing measurement for 
many advertisers. But because the metro 
area is standardized and because tele- 
phone calls within it are cheap, most 
available radio research data refer to the 
metro area. 

To find out what areas advertisers 
really want to know about, Adam Young 
has polled 300 agency offices and ex- 
pects to bring out its findings in Spot 
Radio ’61, which will include the 100 
top “Advertiser Areas.” Metro area data 
will also be given, to allow comparisons 
with other surveys. Seven Advertiser 
Areas have been specified already and 
the present questionnaire asks about 93 
more, bringing the total up to 100 Ad- 
vertiser Areas. 

Since the Advertiser Area does not re- 
flect any station’s actual coverage, small 
stations may balk at paying higher sur- 
vey costs without necessarily getting 
more homes. END 
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SELECTIVE PROGRAM LOG 


1t this holiday season, 
nas naturally dominates 
special programming. 
Che day itself begins on 
television with 

ht Mass at St. Patrick’s 
and includes 

irols from Washington 
Cathedral, the opera 
and the Night Visitors,” 
ebroadcast of last year’s 
award-winning 
Christmas Startime.” 

A new opera, 
“Deseret,” offers 
familiar serious music. 
In a lighter style, 

rge Gershwin’s songs 

le the background for a 
90-minute special 

The Gershwin Years.” 


One of television’s most 


effective popularizers, 
Bernstein, conducts the 
York Philharmonic 

ing People’s Concert.” 

n the interest of safety 
on the road, 

BS Reports’ on another 
long weekend in 

eat Holiday Massacre.” 


DECEMBER 18 

West Berlin’s unique predicament—it is 
surrounded by enemy territory—has pro- 
duced a remarkable example of collec- 
tive courage. Twentieth Century looks 
at “The Berliners: Life in a Gilded 
Cage” (CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 

A musical special, titled “Music for a 
Winter Night: The Sounds of Christ- 
mas,” stars Florence Henderson and 
Stephen Douglass, with special guest 
star Mindy Carson. Produced by Fred- 
erick Heider and directed by Jack Sa- 
meth, this is the first of three ABC 
holiday-season specials (ABC-TV, 10:30- 
11 p.m.) 


DECEMBER 21 

Still pictures in motion will depict “The 
Coming of Christ” on Project 20. The 
program will draw upon some of the 
world’s greatest religious art (NBC-TV, 
8:30-9 p.m.) 


DECEMBER 23 
An hour of music and dance, titled 


“*"Twas the Night Before Christmas.” 
Singers Risé Stevens and John Raitt and 
the American Ballet Theatre appear 
with hostess Maureen O’Hara on The 
Bell Telephone Hour (NBC-TV, 9-10 


p-m.) 


DECEMBER 24 
Thousands of New Yorkers look forward 


to Midnight Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, with its annual message from Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman. Now this Christ- 
mas Mass appears on network television 
(NBC-TV, beginning at 12 midnight) 


DECEMBER 25 

“A Festival of Seven Lessons and Carols” 
comes from Washington Cathedral, 
Washington, D. C. Featuring a program 
of carols sung by the Cathedral’s Men 
and Boys Choir (NBC-TV, 3-4 p.m.) 
The tenth annual presentation of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s opera “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors’ stars Rosemary Kuhl- 
mann, Andrew McKinley, David Aiken, 
Kirk Jordan, Leon Lischner and Francis 
Monachino (NBC-TV, 4-5 p.m.) 
“Christmas Startime,” with Marian An- 
derson, Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic. Also appearing will 
be the St. Paul’s Cathedral Boys’ Choir 
of London, and the Schola Cantorum of 
New York, conducted by Hugh Ross. 
The program, which won an Emmy as 
last season’s best program devoted to 
serious music, is being rebroadcast by 
popular demand (CBS-TV, 5-6 p.m.) 
Second of three musical specials for the 
holidays, “Music for a Christmas Night: 
The Gift of Song” stars Bill Hayes, Lois 
Hunt, Susan Reed and special guest 
star June Valli (ABC-TV, 10:30-11 
p-m.) 


DECEMBER 29 

American prisoners of war in Korea 
underwent an experience unique in our 
history. Some of them yielded to Com- 
munist brainwashing. Twentieth Cen- 


tury’ presents “P.O.W.: Part I—Korea” 
(CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 

An hour and a half of highlights from 
the award-winning “Victory at Sea” se- 
ries, on Project 20. Robert Russell Ben- 
nett has arranged and conducted the 
score, based on the original Richard 
Rodgers music. Alexander Scourby nar- 
rates (NBC-TV, 9:30-11 p.m.) 

Just before a long, celebration-filled 
weekend, CBS Reports on the aftermath 
of another peak driving period. “The 
Great Holiday Massacre” is based on 
film footage shot over Labor Day week- 
end (CBS-TV, 10-11 p.m.) 


DECEMBER 30 

A year-end roundup of 1960’s top news, 
titled “Project 61,” with Huntley and 
Brinkley (NBC-TV, 9-10 p.m.) 


JANUARY 1 

The life of Mormon leader Brigham 
Young is dramatized in Leonard Kastle’s 
opera “Deseret.” This world premiere 
performance, by the NBC Opera Com- 
pany, stars Kenneth Smith, Judith Ras- 
kin, John Alexander and Rosemary 
Kuhlmann (NBC-TV, 3-5 p.m.) 

In a departure from the star-studded 
special format, ABC presents “Music for 
New Year’s Night: Class of ’61,” a revue 
featuring performers who have not pre- 
viously appeared on television (ABC- 
TV, 10:30-11 p.m.) 


JANUARY 8 

Leonard Bernstein conducts the New 
York Philharmonic in a “Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert” from Carnegie Hall. In 
addition to conducting, Bernstein will 
contribute his own highly popular and 
illuminating program notes (CBS-TV, 
4-5 p.m.) 

Twentieth Century concludes its study 
of our prisoners of war in Korea with 
“P.O.W.: Part II—The Road to Resist- 
ance” (CBS-TV, 6:30-7 p.m.) 

France falls to the Germans in “The 
French Agony.” Lord Ismay, Church- 
ill’s chief of staff, appears in sequences 
filmed especially for Winston Churchill: 
The Valiant Years (ABC-TV, 10:30-11 


p-m.) 


JANUARY 13 

One of our most colorful politicians 
comes alive in “The Invincible Teddy,” 
which tells how Theodore Roosevelt 
entered public life. Starring George Pep- 
pard, Glenda Farrell and Ina Balin, with 
special guest Thomas Mitchell. On Our 
American Heritage (NBC-TV, 9-10 p.m.) 


JANUARY 15 

A 90-minute special on life in the twen- 
ties and thirties, played against a back- 
ground of George Gershwin’s music. 
“The Gershwin Years,” based on the 
book by that title, will be produced by 
Leland Hayward and directed by Moss 
Hart, who will also act as host (CBS-TV, 
8-9:30 p.m.) 
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The signs are unmistakable. 
The crowds are turning to 
WNBC-TV! Take news for example. 
The “11th Hour News,” 

Monday thru Friday. 

It has a larger nightly audience 
than any other single-station 
news show in the nation!* With 
news on five New York channels 
to choose from at 11 o'clock, 
the figures show that 
thousands switch over to 
Channel 4 for responsible, 
comprehensive coverage. 











From “The Dave Garroway 

Today Show” in the morning, 

to Ray Scherer and Leon Pearson 
in the afternoon, to award-winning 
Gabe Pressman and “The Texaco 
Huntley-Brinkley Report” 

in the evening, on 

to John McCaffery at night, 

New York viewers are 

switching to WNBC-TV in 
increasing numbers for clearer, 
more complete news reporting. 
This is why more people watched 
the political conventions and 
election night coverage on 
Channel 4 than on any other 
station in town! ** 


Join the switch to the station 
where news comes first! 


WNBC-TV CHANNEL 4 NEW YORK 
NBC Owned and Operated 
Represented by NBC Spot Sales 


*Source: Nielsen New York report, November, 1960 
(and true in all but one complete report 
throughout the past year!) 


**Source: Nielsen Instantaneous Audience Ratings, 
July and November, 1960 











THE PIED PIPER WAS A PIKER! 


He entranced only the young- 
sters of Hamelin. KMTV in- 
trigues, attracts and sells to 
children in 60 counties in five 
. States. 

For most of the youngsters in 
this area, ‘‘World’s Greatest 
Cartoons”’ and “Popeye Play- 
house” are as much a part of 
their daily activities as school 
and peanut butter sandwiches. 
All* recent Omaha surveys say 
f these potent spot carriers domi- 












nate all competing programs on § + 
all other Omaha and Lincoln 
stations. . 


You, too, can be a Pied Piper in 
the Omaha market. Parents in 
tow, our young viewers will be 
led to your product. Petry will 
sell you one of our flutes. 


KMTV 3 OMAHA-LINCOLN 




































*June 60 ARB, June ’60 Nielsen, Feb. ’60 Nielsen, Jan 60 ARB 














REPORT ON SPOT 


BRISTOL-MYERS’ SPOT TV STRATEGY 
IN 24 TOP MARKETS FOR BAN, BUFFERIN, 
IPANA, SAL HEPATICA, TRIG DEODORANT AND VITALIS 


His month, TELEvVIsiON MAGAZINE, in cooperation with 

Broadcast Advertisers Reports, inaugurates a new series 
of reports on spot. Each report will indicate the spot tele- 
vision buying patterns of a single major advertiser in a 
major product category. This new series will not only re- 
flect the spot TV strategy for each of these pace-setting 
advertisers, but may provide an excellent indication of the 
weight and extent of spot activity for each product category 
in the markets covered. Studies are based on BAR’s Bardex 
Regional Reports. Among the categories to be covered: 
automotive, confections and soft drinks, cosmetics and 
toiletries, drug products, food and grocery products, house- 
hold cleaners, household laundry products, headache rem- 
edies, cigarettes and deodorants. 


Schedules for six Bristol-Myers products 

This month’s advertiser is Bristol-Myers, which ranked 
eleventh in total spot expenditures ($7,744,650) in 1959, 
according to TvB’s Fourth Annual Spot TV Advertiser Ex- 
penditures Report. The schedules for the six Bristol-Myers 
products reported below represent the total recorded spot 
activity during the second quarter of 1960 in 24 cities 
monitored by BAR. Twenty of these 24 cities were among 


the top 25 in TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s December 1958 list- ~ 


ing of “The Top 100 TV Markets.” 

The following is a listing of the six products, their sec- 
ond-quarter spot TV expenditures as reported by TvB- 
Rorabaugh and the advertising agency for each of these 
B-M products. The expenditures listed are total expendi- 
tures for each product, and are not to be construed as 
the amount spent in the markets covered by this report. 
They are given to provide an indication of the overall 
weight behind each product. The six products are: 

Ban: $286,000 (Ogilvy, Benson & Mather) 

Bufferin: $721,000 (Young & Rubicam) 

Ipana: $275,000 (Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield) 

Sal Hepatica: $198,000 (Young & Rubicam) 

Trig: $13,000 (Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn) 

Vitalis: $399,000 (Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield; 
Young & Rubicam) 
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During the second quarter of 1960, Bristol-Myers racked 
up a total of 520 recorded spot announcements for the six 
listed products. Scheduled during prime time (6 p.m.—l1 
p-m.) were 228 spots (44%); 183 spots (359%) were aired 
from 11 p.m.—sign-off; the remaining 109 spots (21%) 
fell in the sign-on—6 p.m. period. Participating announce- 
ments of 53 seconds or more were the most widely used— 
$97, or 76% of the total. Breaks of 53 seconds or more re- 
ceived the next most frequent usage (104, or 20°%). 

Highest spot activity was recorded for Bufterin, followed 
by Ipana, Vitalis, Ban, Sal Hepatica and Trig, in that order. 

Here is a review of each of the six brands with an 
analysis of its standing in its product category based on 
reports in TELEVISION MaGazINe’s Continuing Brand Study 
and findings in the Consolidated Consumer Analysis. The 
Consolidated Consumer Analysis is compiled from the 
individual Consumer Analysis reports issued by 21 news- 
papers in 21 different markets and covers a total of five 
million families. Comparisons here include only those 
markets in Consolidated Consumer Analysis which coin- 
cide with the markets monitored by Broadcast Advertisers 
Reports. 


A review by brands 

The heaviest spot activity by Bristol-Myers was in behalf 
of Bufferin—over 35% (193) of B-M’s total number of spots 
in the 24 monitored markets. 

43%, of Bufferin’s spot activity involved prime time, in 
line with the trend evidenced by all B-M brands. The other 
57% (110 spots) were split equally between sign-on—6 p.m. 
and 11 p.m.—sign-off. 162 spots (84% of total) were partici- 
pating announcements of 53 seconds or more. The other 
31 spots were breaks of 53 seconds'or more. Better than 
60% of all breaks (of 53 seconds or more) and 64 out of 
Bufferin’s 162 participating announcements (of 53 seconds 
or more) were in prime time. 

According to the 1959 Consolidated Consumer Analysis 
(C.C.A.), which covered nine of BAR’s 24 monitored mar- 
kets, Bufferin ranked not lower than third in use in any 


one of the nine matching markets. It ranked first in one, 
To next page 
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<EPORT ON SPOT continued 


second in five and third in three markets. An average of 
ull nine markets reported by the C.C.A. indicated that the 
' usage of headache remedies was about 91%. Buf- 
crin's share of this business was approximately 21%. 

[| ELEVISION MAGAZINE, in its last two brand studies on 
neadache remedies (December 1959 and June 1960), re- 
ported Bufferin in the lead in recall and third or better 
in use in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

(pana received 101, or 19% of the total number of spots 
aced in these 24 markets by Bristol-Myers. 44 of these 
ippeared in prime time and 41 during the 11 p.m.—sign- 
ff period and 16 spots were scheduled for the sign-on— 
0 p.m period. 

\pproximately 82% of all Ipana’s spots were participat- 
ing announcements of 53 seconds or more, most appearing 
in the late night time slot. 

in the eight 1960 C.C.A. duplicated markets, Ipana’s 
share of the toothpaste market was almost 9%. 

[ELEVISION MAGAzZINE’s August 1960 Brand Study, re- 
orting a survey conducted in June 1960, showed the fol- 
ing rankings for Ipana in commercial recall—New 


I 


York: fourth; Chicago: sixth; Los Angeles: sixth. In use, 
[pana was third in New York, sixth in Chicago and fifth 


in Los Angeles. In percentage of those users who switched 
the brand in the previous six months, Ipana placed 
hird in the three markets. 

Vitalis received approximately 17% of all B-M spot activ- 
ity. Again participating announcements of 53 seconds or 
more were used most often: 54 times. 49 of these were split 
between prime time and late night. Breaks of 53 seconds or 
more comprised 29% of Vitalis’ spots. 

In seven of the eight markets recorded by both Bardex 
und the 1960 C.C.A. (in the eighth market, hair prepara- 
tions were not reported) the average level of usage for hair 
tonics was 64%. Vitalis received almost 12% share of this 
hair tonic usage. According to the C.C.A., Vitalis usage 
ranked in fourth place or better in all seven markets. 


Ban’s share of deodorant market 


Of B-M’s 520 spots, 82 were for Ban. Almost half of Ban’s 
spots appeared in prime time. 65% of the deodorant’s spot 
activity was in the form of participating announcements of 
53 seconds or more. C.C.A. reports 91% of women and 67%, 


of men use a deodorant in the eight markets covered. Ban’s 


share: 14% of the women; 9% of the men. Among women, 
Ban ranked second in seven markets and first in one. 


In the August 1960 survey on deodorants, reported in 
[TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s Brand Study, October 1960 issue, 


Ban took lead honors in commercial recall in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, averaging a 25% score in those 


markets. In use, Ban averaged 12%, ranked second in the 
three cities. 

Of Sal Hepatica’s 51 spots, 38 were equally divided be- 
tween prime time and late night with the bulk in partici- 
pating announcements of 53 seconds or more. 


[In the markets listed, Trig had only four spots, all in 
New York. 

[he following abbreviations have been made in the ad- 
jacent listings: 
P10—a participating announcement of 4-15 seconds 
P60—a participating announcement of 53 seconds or more 
B20—a break of 16-24 seconds 
B60—a break of 53 seconds or more 
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Believing that spot television can sell 
about anything, one of our HR&P 
salesmen made a pitch to the manu- 
facturer of a commercial fertilizer 
used only by farmers and big truck gardeners. 





Its agency was dubious. “Only a small part of the TV audi- 


well ence could possibly be interested,” said the a.e. “We’d have 
9 to sell an awful lot of product to them if we wanted the 


investment to pay off.” 
, 2 
Or an S Our man allowed as how this was right, f } 
but he still thought spot TV could doit. == Bh 
What’s more, he had an early evening YE 








news strip available that would be just Ay ——— 


sake | the thing for a test. He backed up his + == 
recommendation with some cogent facts about rural electri- 
fication, TV set ownership and viewing habits among farm 
families. The short of it was that the client switched some 
money from another medium and put it into a spot TV test. 


But the long of it was that the follow- 
ing year this account expanded to an 
impressive list of markets. The year 
after that, its principal competitor 
also jumped into television — and on 
an even bigger scale. We are happy to report that the HR&P 
man who started the whole idea was successful in getting 
the business for his stations. 











WE ADMIT things like this don’t happen every day, but 
neither are they unusual in our shop. That’s one reason 
why we put such a premium on creative flair and resource- 
fulness in selecting and developing our sales staff. Another 
is because — representing one medium only — we need put 
no artificial limitations on the creation of new business for 
spot TV. We can, uniquely, afford to be creative BOTH ways. 


Bill Snyder 
New York office 





HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + ATLANTA + BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Delinquents 

Are Chicken, 
Texas Is Broke, 

and Other Trauma 



















































































Before you cancel all your Texas time we hasten 
to add that the headline refers to the state of 
state finances, as seen by the searching eye of 
a KHOU-TV camera. Chicken-hearted juvenile 
delinquents are microscoped by KOTV. Some 
other trauma: WISH-TV takes a hard look at 
local school problems, WANE-TV examines 
woman’s place in the local economy, and KXTV 
x-rays Sacramento’s new gold rush. 


This collective community commentary is a , La r ly, y) 
sampling of work in progress on the local Corin- WY | 
thian television front, a variety of riches folks lee a MIMIN TH / | 

/ 
















y 





—————— 
— 


don’t have to get up at five in the morning to 
see. The programs are set for evening viewing —=_L ——_——_>; 
in time made available every third week by = : 
enlightened Face the Nation scheduling on the | | 
part of CBS. 


| 
Each Corinthian station is mining this prime- . | 

time nugget in its own way. Local staffs, con- 
fronted with the stimulus of a programming "| | 
opportunity in evening time surrounded by net- wy 
work competition, are responding creatively. In- | a 
stead of a canned package designed largely to i 
keep one half-hour from rubbing against an- 
other, we have exciting explorations of com- 
munity life, well-budgeted, lovingly planned, 
carefully produced, and interesting to area 
audiences. 




















They may even be interesting to advertisers 
—but, sponsored or not, they’ll be presented 
with pride and confidence as local productions 
mirroring local conditions, in keeping with the 
Corinthian group’s emphasis on individual 
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Responsibility in Broadcasting Represe: 



































REPORT ON SPOT from page 20 
Sign-on—6 p.m. 6-11 p.m. After 11 p.m. 
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TEACHER OF THE FUTURE 
Electro-mechanical tutor tests student nurse, 
offers congratulations for right answer, 
gives information to correct wrong answer, 
makes lesson assignments, explains errors. 






MULTI-CITY TV MARKET 
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in the LANCASTER / 
HARRISBURG / YORK market 


§ 


This station with its multi-city coverage 
looks to the future. It’s your profit buy 
for today and tomorrow, because it is the 
outstanding favorite in these three metro- 
politan areas, plus many other communities. 
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Lancaster, Pa. - NBC and CBS 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


e Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
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By George G. Huntington, v.p. and general manager, TvB 


THE TV SCENE 


THE 
INTEREST IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 


What are bankers, generally regarded as shrewd businessmen, doing in their TV advertising? 


Q ANKERS ate generally considered to be a rather conserva- 
tive, shrewd group. They prefer facts to personal opin- 
ion. They know the value of each dollar and no one con- 
siders them wild spenders, speculators or hunch-players. 
Because this group is considered so highly, I believe the ad- 
vertising practices of the banking profession might con- 
tribute to the thinking of other advertisers. 

In the first quarter of this year, there was an average of 
seven financial institutions using television in each of the 
52 BAR markets. In these markets, bankers used all forms 
of TV, selecting each to suit their own requirements: 57% 
used only spots, 29% used only programs, 14% used both 
spots and programs. Moral: there is more than one form of 
television. 

Bankers, who talk about money, are doing something on 
TV that I believe too few other advertisers who are inter- 
ested in this same money are doing. Of the announcements 
bankers used, 29% were scheduled during the daytime hours. 
Now these are not food or cosmetic advertisers. They are 
bankers... and they are using daytime TV. They know that 
women have 65% of all savings accounts, 65% of the na- 
tion’s private wealth. Moral: shouldn’t more advertisers 
whose products are just as serious as the banker’s money also 
consider daytime TV? 


Sales message must cover variety of services 

The average financial institution has a fairly complicated 
message to tell. There is a wide variety of bank services to 
cover, the problem of identification of the bank itself, the 
desire to create a humanizing impression of the bank. In 
spite of all these requirements, 63% of all the bankers’ an- 
nouncements were IDs. Moral: what makes you think you 
need longer commercials? 

In November, we had the pleasure of appearing before 
some 1400 bankers at the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
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ciation’s convention in Boston. Our wide-screen presenta- 
tion highlighted these facts about bankers and we attempted 
to explain why they have been doing what they do. First, 
there’s the eternal problem of banks, that even though they 
talk about money, most people find banking news not very 
exciting. The test we did with Benton & Bowles and the 
New York Savings Bank Association showed this. It also 
showed that the low public interest level means print ads 
can’t attract many serious readers . . . but the intrusive na- 
ture of TV can and does. The best way to tell people about 
something they should know but won’t bother to find out, 
is to go to them through the intrusive medium of television. 
Moral: if you’re more interested in your product than the 
public is, shouldn’t this intrusiveness work for you too? 


Coverage of the suburbs 

Second, we showed bankers the growth of the suburbs. . . 
which they already appreciated with their’ branch bank 
openings. Then we added newspaper and television cover- 
age of these suburbs. Moral: you already know how they 
compare in these vital areas . . . and so do banks. 

Third, we used a wide range of bank commercials to 
show the variety of approaches being used. There is ob- 
viously no one way, there are many ways and the bankers 
are exploring them all. 

Bankers watch and appreciate dollars. The fact that they 
are turning to television, using IDs, daytime, all forms of 
TV with a wide range of techniques should give thought to 
the rest of us. Incidentally, next time your company goes 
to a bank for a loan to cover new product or new stock, 
don’t be surprised if the bank asks you about your advertis- 
ing plans to move the product. We suggested that they ap- 
ply their own knowledge of advertising to help their clients 
find a way to become better clients . . . which, of course, 
means television. END 












ON RADIO 









HOW MUCH IN 
SALES DOES THE 
AD DOLLAR PRODUCE? 





















’ r is certainly the pinnacle of immodesty to make this claim, 
2) ae 
Che recently issued study of the day-to-day results from a 
year’s radio and newspaper advertising at the Higbee Com- 
pany in Cleveland could be a turning point in media- 
sponsored research. 
[t is immodest because RAB thought up the idea of this 
Department Store Challenge,” interested the department 


store industry, planned the research aspects and executed 
the radio advertising plan in consultation with the Higbee 
Company executives and those of Wyse Advertising, Cleve- 


land. 


The dearly-beloved object of advertising 

It could be a turning point in media research because the 
report on this project talks not about circulation quantita- 
tively or about qualitative measurements of circulating or 
ibout “readiness to buy” or about awareness. It talks only 
about the hoped-for, sought-after, dearly-beloved object of 
advertising—the movement of goods. 

It says clearly for all to see what the results in six-day 
sales (units moved and dollars resulting) were when this 
ageressive $50 million Cleveland department store ran a 
half-page ad or a quarter-page or grouped a dozen items in 
a full page. It says clearly what happened when hundreds of 
radio announcements were run over a period of a year— 
how many units were sold and what the advertising cost as 
a percentage of sales was on each occasion. 

\s a result of RAB’s tossing the gauntlet down to the de- 
partment store industry two and one-half years ago, we 
found out something that we wouldn’t have believed. 

No major store in America and no chain in the depart- 
ment store field had conducted recent measurements (even 
for its own amazement) of the actual sales results from their 
daily advertising. There was no figure that anyone gave us 


By Kevin B. Sweeney, President, RAB 


A department store study measures the effect of advertising in two media on the movement of goods 


that “‘our advertising dollar produces x dollars of sales in 
a three-day (or six-day) period.” 

We have found the same lack of facts everywhere. It is 
more understandable in the packaged-goods field where 
complexities of measurement are infinitely greater and 
control of the product’s environment, which can affect sales 
materially, is difficult. But in the retail field it almost defies 
comprehension. Retailers spend 2-5% of their gross sales in 
advertising. In many fields this is a larger percentage than 
their net profit is of gross sales. It is a measurable cost and 
yet it is scarcely ever calipered though accurate measure- 
ment is reasonably simple. 

Does this study have any significance for those of you who 
make your living buying and selling television advertising? 
Emphatically, yes. On an indisputable basis, it shows what 
newspaper advertising—even when bought favorably by a 
hep, skillful store—can do and can’t do. No such published 
data has been available on such a huge base (more than 
3,000 advertisements) in the history of advertising. 


Radio can deliver for tested items 

Radio acquitted itself well, proving, as RAB has long con- 
tended, that there were many products that radio could 
deliver for, if prejudices and unsupported personal opinions 
were set aside and the item was tested. 

There is in the Higbee study a chronicle of success and 
failure of both media that sellers of clothing, hard goods, 
and a variety of department store goods should examine. 

Also there is much. to learn, which is the reason that we 
are still working with the Higbee Company in the depart- 
ment store field. We are hopeful that we will soon have 
similar data on the whole area of grocery products—hard, 
sales-result data that should be and must be published by 
advertisers and media alike if the $11 billion in advertising 
are going to be more productive for all of us. END 
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most exciting adventure series... : 
about a father & daughter team, _ 
swimming in troubled waters! 


NTA’*s ASSIGNMENT: 
(VATS Lis WANTS LG 


39 Half-Hours completed! Sold in| G/ Markets! 














YOU'RE SURE to emerge with big 
audiences and big sales... with NTA’s 
exciting adventure series, ASSIGNMENT 
UNDERWATER. For example: 


IN NEW YORK, with an 11.2 rating and 
19.8% share of audience, it out-performed 
AQUANAUTS (with a 7.6 and 13.4% share)— 
Arbitron, 10/30—11/5, 1960. What's 

more, it’s scoring the highest Monday-to- 
Friday rating of the week in the same period 
(7-7:30 PM) for its independent station, 
lifting the outlet from an average 
sixth position to photo-finish leadership 

in the time strip. 


IN DETROIT, the series is NUMBER ONE in 
its time period, according to the latest 
four-week rating report (October), with a 
16.0 rating and a 32.5% share of audience. 


RIGHT NOW, 39 pulse-tingling half-hours 
have been completed. And there's a built-in 
audience of 6,000,000 underwater 
enthusiasts waiting-to-spear profits for you 
... the minute they surface with their 
snorkels. Thar they blow...so what are 
YOU waiting for? 





A PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS & STATIONS: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Kroger Food 
Stores, Coca-Cola Bottling (Louisville), Fiat 
Motors, Pilsener (P.0.C.) Beer, Armstrong 
Tires and... KNXT, Los Angeles, 

WGN, Chicago, WNEW, New York, WTTG, 
Washington, D.C., WIBK, Detroit, WLW-C, 
Columbus, WISN, Milwaukee and 50 other 
leading markets. For availabilities, phone, 
call or write: 


NTA 


NEW YORK: 
10 Columbus Circle + JUdson 2-7300 


LOS ANGELES: 
8530 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills - 
OLympic 5-7701 


FEATURING SWIMMING CHAMPION 
Bill Williams and ‘appealing 8-year-old 
’ Diane Mountford as his daughter 


CHICAGO: \ 
$12 N. Michigan Avenue + Michigan 2-5561 











PROMOTION 


THE 
STEPCHILD 
OF PROMOTION 






By Gene Godt, President, BPA 


Those ineptly used on-air promotion spots could be broadcast promotion’s most effective tool 


I’ many respects, the best service a radio or television 
station can perform for its advertisers is to get more people 
to see or hear their commercial announcements. Those 
commercials are carefully designed to produce buying 
action. If more people are exposed to them, more buying 
action results. Everybody’s happy. 

One major tool the broadcasting station has available to 
build that audience is the on-air-promotion spot. Sure, there 
have to be other tools in the kit, because it’s necessary to 
reach those few people who miss the on-air spots, and to 
build the sets-in-use figure. So on-air promotion isn’t all. 
But I’m convinced it is probably the most effective single 
tool broadcast promotion people have—and probably the 
most under-appreciated. 

Chis lack of appreciation is completely illogical. Our sta- 
tions offer for sale spot availabilities, completely honest in 
the conviction that professionally conceived sales messages 
produced within these time limits can more than justify 
the price asked. We can and do cite instance after instance 
where good campaigns using spot announcements have in- 
creased sales, improved distribution, created public accept- 
ance, and, in short, paid off for the advertiser. 


Salesmen as indifferent as advertisers 

But when we start a list of promot’ © al support for a 
sponsor with the phrase “on-air promot: spots,” our own 
salesmen as well as the advertisers say, in effect, “That's 
normal. What else?”’ Well, it’s time we paid more attention 
to the value and importance of on-air promotional spots. 
Because if our promo spots are disregarded by the advertiser 
as “normal” and if our own people regard promo spots as 
somewhat of a nuisance on the schedule, and if these spots 
are created by a bored clerk and voiced by an announcer 
whose unconcern echoes in his voice, why then we're tear- 
ing down our influence instead of demonstrating its great 


itality. 





And alas, the on-air spot is promotion’s stepchild in far 
too many radio and television stations. 

They're trite. They’re dull. They're dishonest. They 
don’t make a point clearly and unmistakably. They're not 
good broadcasting, nor good advertising. 

The show business more people prefer 

I think we forget too easily that we’re in the show busi- 
ness more people prefer, and so we cut the excitement and 
the showmanship right out of our promo spots. Every show 
we talk about is smothered in adjectives. We hide behind a 
budget, and say “To do it any better would cost too much, 
and besides, there are so many of them to do.” We turn it 
into a routine, a dull monotonous chore which comes out 
dull and routine in the eyes and/or ears of the customer. 
There are people out there, friends, people who have vol- 
unteered to give us their attention—if we'll do something 
worth attention. 

What’s wrong with the light touch in on-air promotion? 
Must we be ponderous and dull and drab in the way we use 
our medium to talk about ourselves? What sort of “image” 
do our promotion spots project? 

What’s wrong with the “people to people” approach in 
on-the-air promotion? Our personalities work hard to be 
friendly individuals; why not use this friendly individual in 
his own style to say why the viewer will enjoy certain pro- 
grams? 

If you were paying for the on-air time you're given to 
sell your product, I think you'd probably fire everyone con- 
cerned. You use it that ineptly. It isn’t easy. Nothing worth 
while is. You«have to inspire your entire station on the 
importance of promotion, you have to upgrade the dignity 
of on-air promotion not only with the advertiser but with 
your own salesmen. And the best way, it seems to me, is to 
bust loose and try some new directions in on-air promotion. 

Believe me, it’s about time. END 
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STATISTICS 


don’t buy jewelry... 


PEOPLE DO! 


If you’re impressed by facts and figures, we 








can show you plenty--ARB and Nielsen both 
put WJAC-TV in the Number 1 position in 
the Johnstown-Altoona market. 

But there’s more to our story than mere sta- 
tistics! Sales results--that’s where WJAC-TV 
really shines. Mr. Leonard Fischler, Man- 
ager of DeRoy’s Jewelry Store in Johnstown, 


puts it this way: 


“We're interested in people . . . people who 
will buy our merchandise. WJAC-TV draws 
people into our store like a magnet, and turns 


them into customers!” 


Looking for customers? In the Johnstown- 
Altoona market you'll get them by advertis- 
ing on WJAC-TV! 


for full details, get in touch with 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 











BENEFITS 
FORGOT 


THE TV COMMERCIAL 
By Beatrice Adams, Vice President, Gardner Advertising 


Commercial writers should listen for the fetching phrase that can fidget the viewer's memory 


T HIS seems as bonny a way as any to wind up this restless 
year of 1960. With a title borrowed from G. B. Stern, 
who borrowed it: from William Shakespeare, who, for all I 
know, borrowed it from Aesop. Benefits forgot. 

Speaking of the freezing winter sky Shakespeare wrote: 

rhou dost not bite so nigh, as benefits forgot.” According 
to my friend G. B. Stern (she does not know she is my 
friend, but she is, for she has supplied me with many a 
tranquil bedtime snack from her books), unthankfulness 
was bothering Mr. Shakespeare not a little when he wrote 
the words quoted up yonder. And then, about gratitude 
she wrote, “It once had a finer and more unyielding quality 
before it was assailed by the fundamental instinct in human 
beings, which is to dislike having to be grateful because 
it fidgets their vanity.” 

It fidgets their vanity. How do you like that? Nice, isn’t it? 


Phrases to make the Big Idea beguiling 


How often does the TV commercial writer free himself 
of copy lingo long enough to slip into the audio a phrase 
is fetching as that one? Not often enough. I know we must 
begin and build around the Big Idea. But wouldn’t the 
big idea be a bit more beguiling if one of the selling phrases 
had an impish kind of appeal that might keep fidgeting 
the memory of the viewer? I offer you this as a thought to, 
file under “Benefits Forgot.” 

[ could be more generous than that, I guess. I guess I 
Will 

\ few more for your “Benefits Forgot” file. This one 
came from an ample woman who lives down the road from 
my sister’s farm in Colorado. She was talking about some 
friends of hers and in describing the father-son relationship 
he said, “It would tender anyone’s heart.” It tendered 


ne. Yours? 


30 


There are examples all about. Why not start collecting 
them? Even if you never use them in a TV commercial, just 
having the collection will make you richer. 

Imagine, fortinstance, a coat with a “triumphant scarlei 
lining!”’ Liste for a second to the water as it “‘chuckles 
over its gravel bed.” And consider, if you will, being in a 
place “‘so still you can almost hear the sigh of all the sleepers 
in the world.’ Well, maybe that one is just a mite too pre- 
cious. 


The bread ‘‘baked while you sleep” 


But not so oddly, it reminded me of the bread that is 
‘baked while you sleep.” You see? Benefits forgot. 

Words. There’s a whole wide wonderful world of words. 
And always new compelling ways to string the words to- 
gether. * 

There.are words that say something just by their shape and 
sound. Words that can be bent to sound like music. Words 
with hard edges. Words with soft rounded corners. Words 
that nudge the memory. Words that make you proud. Words 
that make you hungry. 

Next time you write a commercial in which words are 
important, write what needs saying. Then go back and see 
how you can happy it up by replacing words, by new mar- 
riages of words. Okay? You like well enough to file under 
“Benefits Forgot’’? ; 

I have a friend (I think she’s ty friend) who claims that 
she listens to TV but does not watch it. She insists that she 
can “make yp’ better pictures than are on the screen. But 
this I’ve noticed. When a few seconds tip-toe by without 
one bit of sound, she cranes her neck to find out what's 
happening. A little silence now and then is relished by the 
best of men. And women. But not unless they know what’s 


going on during the silence. So how about a little white 
To page 75 
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Says Maury Ferguson of Maury Ferguson Associates, 
agency for Fred Jones Ford, Oklahoma City, ‘‘ With 
taped commercials, | con make my pitch af off- 
periods and get top quality with least effort . . . 
and you can't beat RCA TV Tape for picture quality.” 


err 





SALEHS ARE UP AT KWTV... 
since they installed RCA TV Tape Equipment 


“We're glad we waited for RCA,” says Edgar T. Bell, 
General Manager of KWTV, and well-known pioneer 
in the Broadcast Industry. ‘“‘The use of RCA TV 
Tape has up-graded our station’s entire production 
because it affords the best opportunity for talent and 
crew to view their work critically and to improve it. 
Sales are up... the equipment is booked solid... 
and advertisers are pleased with the superb quality 
they are getting in their Tape commercials.” 


Says Mr. Bell: “In tape recording, the quality of the 
picture is all important ... and we wanted to make 
sure that KWTV taping facilities provided all the 
clarity, sharpness and realism of ‘live’ production. 
Being fully RCA-equipped, we felt confident that 


Get the facts on TV Tape! Check with 
Edgar Bell and other proud new own- 
ers...see your RCA representative. 
He can show you how to profit most 
with this advanced new equipment. 





RCA would offer superior features in its machine . . . 
and we weren’t disappointed. In fact, our first RCA 
Recorder proved so popular with advertisers that 
we have had to install a second.” 


This is the kind of acclaim RCA TV Tape has been 
getting in the ever-growing number of stations where 
it has been installed. Station managers find that once 
advertisers have seen results, they become enthu- 
siastic Tape users. They find a convenience in opera- 
tion that is unparalleled, and service after the sale 
of a kind that only RCA with its broad background 
in television can perform. 


RCA Broadcast and Television Equipment ¢ Camden, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





the prestige magazine of 














“It would be unrealistic to assume that television, like 
other media, will not begin to show an increase in 


cost-per-thousand.”’ 
Clifford S. Samuelson, General Mills 








THE 
PROBLEMS OF MATURITY 
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‘Not only is television making . . . our company known, 
but it is making . . . our agents known. And... it is 
stimulating greater sales achievements.” 

Carroll M. Shanks, Prudential Insurance Co. 











“Television is the best medium we’ve found to give 
the public a concept of what Armstrong stands for.” 
C. J. Backstrand, Armstrong Cork Co. 







“It is easier to double the selling power of a commer- 
cial than to double the audience of a program. | believe 
that television is the most potent advertising medium 


ever devised.” 
David Ogilvy, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 





























SS “| propose .. . a formal project directed toward find- 
ing a way to strengthen programming and the com- 
mercial use of the (television) medium. | cannot help 
feeling that . . . the sales power of television will yet 
be further enhanced.” 

Bart Cummings, Compton Advertising ; ] 
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BACKSTRAND 
OF ARMSTRONG CORK 

























“There should be representation of the client point 
of view all the way through scripts, characters, stars.”’ 
Atherton W. Hobler, Benton & Bowles 
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A prediction from Samuelson of General Mills. A pro- 
posal from Cummings of Compton. A precept from 
Ogilvy of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. A pat on the back 
for television from Backstrand of Armstrong Cork. 
All of these statements reveal the advertising philos- 
ophy of top-echelon executives. All are from articles in 
recent issues of TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 


OGILVY, 
HARD-BOILED SCOT 


Each month, TELEVISION MAGAZINE brings its readers 


electronic communications 


the considered thinking of advertising leaders—men 
saree : whose opinions are sought after and respected. Be- 
eS cause the stakes in television are high and the pay-off, 
even higher, top executives need more than spot news. 
They depend on the perspective, the information-in- 
depth found only in TELEVISION MAGAZINE. 





An Appeal to 
the Conscience of Advertising 









This editorial policy not only attracts management 
: people to TELEVISION MAGAZINE, but provides a unique 
. ims. climate of authority and prestige for advertisers who 
want to reach management. These are cogent reasons 
why TELEVISION MAGAZINE has become the manage- 
ment magazine of broadcast advertising. 
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The management quartet of M-E 
Productions (l. to r.) Terry Clyne, 

Jack Van Volkenburg (sitting), 

Tom Losee and Hal Graham confer on a 
show script in Clyne’s office. 


McCANN- 
ERICKSON’S 
NEW TV 


OPERATION 


The organization and goals of 
M-E Productions 

reflect the evolution 

of agencies’ TV 


functions in the Sixties 
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THE MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
OF BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


AST January, when McCann-Erickson reorganized its 
. TV/radio department into a separate division, M-E 
Productions, some industry cynics scoffed that this was just 
“another piece of corporate window dressing” by division- 
conscious McCann. 

At first glance, the change seemed somewhat less than 
revolutionary, particularly in view of the way McCann has 
spawned separate affiliates in the past five years (see “The 
Art of Management at McCann-Erickson,” TELEvision MAc- 
AZINE, December, 1957). Close examination in recent 
months reveals, however, that the birth of M-E Productions 
has a much deeper significance. 


A potential answer to a major riddle 


For the new division, with its intricate organization chart 
and new top brass hired in the past year, represents one 
potentially influential answer to a major riddle facing mod- 
ern advertising management: what shape and direction will 
the TV/radio operation take in the agency of the Sixties? 

As one of the Big Four broadcast agencies (with Ted 
Bates and after J. Walter Thompson and Young & Rubi- 
cam), McCann obviously is in a unique position to set and 
reflect industry trends related to the rising cost of television, 
the shift of program production to Hollywood and program 
control to the networks, and the fractionalization of net- 
work program buying practices. 

Not that McCann has a special monopoly on answers re- 
lated to these questions; few agencies do not claim their 
modus operandi is the best. But the significance of the trans- 
formation of its TV/radio operation can be measured by 
McCann’s stake in network television and the broad range 
of buying patterns of its clients. 

Of the $105 million it will bill in broadcasting this year 
(48% of McCann’s total domestic billing), some $68 million 
is in network TV (despite cutbacks in 1960 by Westing- 
house Electric and Bulova Watch Company). Of this, night- 
time network TV gets some $60 million, including $10 mil- 
lion for specials, and daytime network gets the remainder. 
Moreover, its network buys this year range far and wide (see 
chart on page 64): for Nabisco, participations in eight shows 
from Wagon Train to Rawhide; the Bob Hope Buick Spe- 
cials; Colgate-Palmolive’s alternate weeks on Twilight Zone; 
Coca-Cola’s alternate weeks on ABC-TV’s Adventures of the 
Nelsons; Liggett & Myers (Chesterfield and Duke) on The 
Untouchables, Adventures in Paradise and The Islanders; 
and Bell & Howell’s Close-Up! series. 

M-E Productions is a separate-staff service which McCann- 
Erickson, Incorporated offers its line companies—McCann- 
Erickson Advertising (U.S.A.), McCann-Marschalk Com- 
pany, McCann-Erickson Corporation (International), and 

To next page 
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McCANN’S TV OPERATION continued 


ence Clyne is the power behind M-E Productions. In addition to 


of chairman and general manager of the McCann TV and radio 
he is a vice chairman of McCann (U.S.A.), has a voice in the 


suncil of the agency, reports directly to president Marion Harper, 
cts the fortunes of the Liggett & Myers account. With McCann 
54, and for nine years prior to that a senior vice president with 
ow Company heading up broadcasting, Clyne has been assoct- 


some of TV’s top successes, I Love Lucy, Wagon Train and 
touchables. In building his complex programming unit, staffing 
verienced professionals, he aims at giving clients more successes. 
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Communications Affiliates, McCann’s affiliated services in 
sales promotion, market research and public relations. Aside 
from its primary responsibility for talent negotiation and 
network program recommendations and selection, M-E is 
available to any other McCann company or office for coun- 
seling, whether on local or national spot buys (such as syn- 
dicated shows), or for counseling any client with an interest 
in broadcasting. While not directly involved in the $21 mil- 
lion worth of spot TV McCann will place this year, M-E 
Productions counsels the product groups that are concerned. 
M-E is not involved in the production of TV commercials. 


“It is our idea to contribute ideas” 


What is most striking about McCann’s complex new TV 
unit is its operating philosophy and goal of playing a bigger 
hand in program production, even though direct control 
has shifted to the suppliers and networks. As C. ‘Terence 
Clyne, M-E’s board chairman and general manager, puts it: 
“We think that in the industry itself, there has been too 
much of a trend to the advertising agency giving up too 
much responsibility. It is our idea to contribute ideas.” 

The trend, of course, has been greater fragmentation of 
creative responsibility in recent years. The shifting require- 
ments of both advertiser and agency have changed the crea- 
tive- function of the agency TV executive and put more re- 
sponsibility on him as a businessman (see “The TV VP—An 
Agency Man in Evolution,” TELEvision MAGAZINE, June, 
1959.) 

As Clyne sees it, television has reached such a state of imi- 
tative programming that it is imperative for agencies to con- 
tribute more than they do now. Although there are excep- 
tions, Clyne finds that in their three-way competition, the 
networks have abdicated programming initiative to the tal- 
ent agencies. He also scores Hollywood for not always using 
the best production brains available to the film industry, 
even though TV is becoming its major source of revenue. 

‘Too many people worry about the pilot. The important 
thing is whether it is a good idea, and do the people react 
favorably to the star? Most pilots are better than the rest of 
the shows. Some of our best shows have been bought with- 
out a pilot, and some of the poorer ones had outstanding 
pilots.” 

What Clyne envisions for M-E Productions is an opera- 
tion much in the manner United Artists had perfected in 
financing and nursing along motion picture properties with- 
out actually being the producer of record. 

‘The objective of our set-up is not to go into a production 
company in the future, but to service our clients. We want 
to help creatively on programs, not only in supervising them, 
but in a more direct way.” 

This objective has some obvious implications. Agency 
participation in programming, of course, is related to the 
15%, commission system. The fact that most of today’s pro- 
gram production takes place outside the agency proper does 
not make the agency’s position with the clients any more se- 
cure. The more involved an agency can get in the creation 
of properties, the greater can be its contribution to a client 
and to the agency’s status with him. 

“When we are satisfied with a show idea enough to take a 
chance on producing it, we will try to sell it to one of our 
clients. There are a few clients who want proprietorship of 
a show. Colgate is one, and maybe four of our other clients 
would participate if the idea was right for them. 

“Basically, if we have the star, idea and writing, we will 
go to the client and tell him we are going to produce it and 

To page 38 
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Jack L. Van Volkenburg, president of M-E Productions, ts responsible 
for his unit’s day-to-day operation. A former director and president of 
CBS-TV (1951-1956), he knows programming and, importantly, network 
administrations and the complexities of their operation—a valuable 
asset in the program and time negotiations he tackles along with Terry 
Clyne. Van Volkenburg came out of retirement last June to take his M-E 
post. In addition to network dealings, he has his own TV accounts, su- 
pervises all M-E account work. He began his career with the Chicago 
office of BBDO, entered the CBS organization in 1932, held various 
station posts and worked up through sales into the CBS high command. 
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Thomas P. Losee, M-E Prodictions’ executive vice president and a 
vice president and director of McCann-Erickson, Inc., is the admin- 
istrative specialist on the M-E management team. A McCann veteran 
(since 1936), Losee has supervised and directed the operations on 
many of the agency’s accounts, was instrumental in bringing the en- 
tire Westinghouse consumer account to McCann. Prior to M-E, he 
was responsible for the operations of McCann’s five affiliated com- 
panies. Losee is the “balance” on the M-E team, matching account- 
handling knowledge with the broadcasting orientation of co-execu- 
tives. He reports to Jack Van Volkenburg, has his own TV accounts. 
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McCANN’S TV OPERATION 
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(New York and Western U.S.) at M-E Productions, and a key 

en the TV unit and account activity within McCann (U.S.A.). 
ds client planning meetings at the agency when TV is under 
on, advises on the medium, drafts a TV plan and follows it 
M-E refinement to client presentation. Graham reports to Van 
urg, has under him a new program planning director and a 
ices supervisor. Joining McCann in 1946 as a radio producer 
tor, Graham left in 1957 to become CBS-TV Hollywood’s num- 
nan in programming. He returned to McCann a year ago. 

















find out if he would want to come along. If not, we will go 
ahead anyhow. In four out of five cases, the client will prob- 
ably participate. Even if the idea is risky, we owe it to our 
clients to try. 

“We are now exploring all ideas for what we think might 
be a good series. If we make the investment and the show 
does not live up to client expectations or objectives, we will 
sell it outside the agency, wherever there is interest.” 

The road to the “UA concept” for M-E Productions, says 
Clyne, is paved with many precedents in all three areas of 
production—direct (where the agency acts as the producer); 
participation of an agency with an outside producer in a 
series; participation with a network. 

‘We have been in the role of a producer in live TV to the 
extent of about 18 to 20 special shows. The last one was 
Coke Time in June. Although the credit was to Pat Boone, 
M-E did the casting, and signed the producer, director, etc. 
In the past we’ve produced other shows such as ‘Some of 
Manie’s Friends,’ America Pauses, the ‘Standard Oil Anni- 
versary Show’ and others.” This season’s Bob Hope Buick 
shows for example, come out of M-E with Hope producing. 

“Over the years at McCann-Erickson, we have produced 
Death Valley Days. We have since sold the lot and studio 
where we produced the films because we didn’t want to be 
burdened with that operation. Now we produce the show 
at another studio.” 

In participation of the agency with an outside producer, 
Clyne cites McCann’s work “‘with Desi Arnaz in the produc- 
tion of Desilu Playhouse. The concept of the show was ours 
—three weeks of drama, and on the fourth week a Lucy-Desi 
special. Desi bought the idea, which we had previously 
mapped out for him, and then Westinghouse sponsored it. 

‘In participation with a network, we worked with ABC 
to put Untouchables on the air (bear in mind that networks 
do not produce shows but buy them or assign someone to 
produce a series). . . . We originally worked with Desilu on 
Untouchables as a Desilu Playhouse two-part show. When 
the show was such a success, we then worked with ABC to 
have it made into a series. .. . On the screen, however, it just 
says Desilu Production presented by ABC... . 

“On Adventures in Paradise, when the idea was presented 
to us by 20th Century-Fox through ABC, we liked the idea 
and backed the show. The show got in trouble and we were 
in deep to resolve these problems. Our headaches were just 
as severe as though we had produced it ourselves.” 


Development of the Nanette Fabray show 


Certainly the most recent example of program midwifery 
practiced by M-E is the development of the Nanette Fabray 
show (Westinghouse Playhouse), a new weekly half-hour 
situation comedy that goes on NBC-TV (8:30-9 p.m., EST) 
January 6. Last year, McCann received a list of criteria from 
Westinghouse for a half-hour series it wished to sponsor in 
the season ahead (among the criteria: a show with strong 
appeal in cities, merchandising possibilities at all trade 
levels). 

M-E screened or read scripts for some 250 potential shows, 
but didn’t find what it considered the right idea. M-E then 
went to Larry Berns, a producer for CBS-Hollywood for 18 
years and creator and producer of Our Miss Brooks. To- 
gether, M-E and Berns worked on a first story outline of an 
idea the latter had been developing. Two days after the ini- 
tial work, M-E saw the first script, had enovzh confidence in 
the idea and talent to take an option on the pilot, eventually 
purchasing the show. 
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Sid Caesar’s old sidekick, Nanette Fabray, takes on a new TV role 
next month in the Westinghouse Playhouse, her own weekly half- 
hour situation comedy on NBC-TV, one of but a handful of shows 
brought to the networks by an agency this season. M-E Productions, 
working with specific Westinghouse show criteria, screened or read 
script on about 250 shows—without finding the right idea. Taking 
its own initiative, it went to an outside producer, worked on an idea 
with him. M-E saw a first script, had enough confidence in the idea 
and talent to take an option on the pilot. It eventually purchased 
the show for client Westinghouse, negotiated for its broadcast time. 
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As Clyne sees it, selection of the right show for the client 
depends upon the “editorial smell” of agency TV program- 
ming people. He will admit, of course, that not all of Mc- 
Cann’s program purchases have been winners in the past. 
But, he argues, “my basic disagreement with the networks 
is that there are just as good editors in the agencies as there 
are in the networks. The head of a network gets opinions 
from his staff but makes the decision, whereas in the agency 
there are more people to make this judgment and there is 
no reason why an agency should bow to the decision of the 
network.” 


The executive brains at M-E Productions 


Certainly one of the major aspects of the establishment 
of M-E Productions is the high-powered set of executive 
brains McCann has hired and shifted around in the past 
year to insure editorial status. Prior to the reorganization 
last January, Clyne was senior vice president of TV and 
radio with two managers under him, one each in New York 
and Hollywood. 

Today Clyne is board chairman and general manager of 
M-E Productions, and reports directly to McCann-Erickson 
president Marion Harper. He devotes roughly half his time 
to M-E, the rest to his post as vice-chairman of the board of 
McCann-Erickson (U.S.A.), overseeing such accounts as Lig- 
gett & Myers, and to the activities of McCann-Erickson In- 
ternational. 

Reporting to Clyne is Jack L. Van Volkenburg, who is 
president of M-E Productions and manages the day-to-day 
operation. Former president of the CBS Television Net- 
work, he joined M-E this past June. Under Van Volkenburg 
is an executive vice president, Thomas P. Losee, who moved 
over to M-E after being responsible for the operations of five 
McCann-Frickson affiliates that specialize in marketing 
services. 

Hal Graham, formerly a general program executive with 
CBS-TV in Hollywood, rejoined McCann-Erickson last year 
as manager of client planning in the old TV/radio depart- 
ment, was recently appointed a senior vice president of M-E 
Productions. Broadcast veteran Thomas P. McAvity, for- 
merly senior vice president of M-E Productions and pre- 
viously manager of the old TV/radio department's New 
York office, has since left (to go to J. Walter Thompson 
under vice president Dan Seymour). 

There are those industry observers, of course, who enjoy 
gibing at the multiplicity of vice presidents and presidents 
at McCann and its separate division, M-E Productions. But 
to Clyne, ‘The staff here is the strongest ever known in the 
agency field. This has been called by the chairmen of two 
networks as strong a staff as any network has.” 

Where the new M-E top brass represents more than just 
a glittering array of titles is in the premium now put by 
advertisers on agencies’ TV executives who not only know 
the intricacies of their trade, but are steeped in marketing, 
as well. Moreover, M-E’s impressive executive lineup under 
Clyne also underscores another important trend in TV ad- 
vertising: with competition for sales becoming keener all 
the time, and more emphasis put on the network show as a 
selling vehicle, the judgment of TV agency executives is 
becoming more expensive. M-E Productions, according to 
Clyne, has operating costs of $1,200,000 a year. Of this, up 
to 75% goes directly to salaries of the 67 people involved in 
M-E Productions’ operation in New York, Chicago and 
Hollywood (J. Walter Thompson has 150 in programming; 
Benton & Bowles, 90; BBDO, about 50). To page 64 
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With Yuban, Prell, Post Cereals and 
Zest as his examples, Benton & Bowles’ 
music director Roy Eaton analyzes the 
‘third column” in the TV commercial 


By ALBERT R. KROEGER 


Mi usic once used to ‘‘decorate’”’ television commercials in 
a take-it-or-leave-it manner. Or it attempted to ham- 
mer listeners into submission in the form of a clanging 
jingle. But as advertising sophistication has advanced, so too 
has sponsor sophistication, and music, its commercial effec- 
tiveness measured only by an elusive thing called “feeling,” 

taking a place alongside the oral and visual performance 

1 vital third element in product sell. 

\s more and more advertisers and agencies come to realize 
that music, properly arranged and performed, can be the 
difference between a successful commercial and an also-ran, 
that it can involve the viewer emotionally and set a desired 
mood, the form of TV commercial music is changing. 

During an evening’s TV viewing, the American family 
may hear music ranging from classical to folk, flamenco to 
calypso, popular to rock and roll. There may be treatments 
of Ravel, Grieg and Prokofiev; arrangements by such mod- 

rns as Eddie Sauter, Sy Schaffer and Frank De Vol. 
Often it all goes unrecognized or seemingly unheard— 
fleeting seconds in a commercial minute. But original music 
r a commercial can cost advertisers upwards of $3,000, an 
pensive indication of importance—and the blue-chip spon- 
ors are willing to pay. 


lop talent turning to commercial music 


[n the music industry itself, where a recording date often 
means a session on the track of a’ TV commercial, new 
importance is being given to the field of millisecond 
melody. Vocal groups are doing their best for jingles. 
Calypso singers are in demand. Several of the biggest names 
in popular and classical music are turning their hands to 
commercial arrangements. And many music instructors find 
that some of their top students are primarily interested in 
writing commercial music. 

The value of music, of course, has not escaped TV pro- 
















gramming men. Background music has been playing an 
important part in programs for a long time, particularly in 
heightening the mood of “tense” shows like Peter Gunn, 
reoccuring as dramatic theme in Dragnet and now in 77 
Sunset Strip. And it has even come forward as part of plot 
in Pete Kelly’s Blues and currently in The Roaring 
Twenties. To an extent, it has been overdone after the 
translation of much of this TV music to successful record 
albums. 

Although some jingles and themes are remembered for 
years, commercial music can make no broad claim to fame. 
But in 1960 it does appear to be moving into a more creative 
framework. The overall quality of jingles has noticeably 
improved; familiar, catchy melodies have been adapted to 
product lyrics. Even popular Bert and Harry Piel have been 
nudged off the screen by a robust jingle. Agencies are 
obviously giving more attention to music in commercials. 

One of them is Benton & Bowles, where a 30-year-old 
former concert pianist turned agency man named Roy Eaton 
holds the musical reins on the commercial segment of broad- 
cast billings totaling $70 million. Products such as Post 
Cereals, Prell Shampoo, Zest Beauty Bar and Yuban Coffee 
have been getting steady musical selling help. 

As B&B music director (a title rare in the agency field and 
a job specialty at only three or four of the biggest agencies), 
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Eaton is responsible for providing music for B&B TV and 
radio commercials; supervising the selection of musicians, 
arrangers and singers; and guiding recording production. 
He is a member of Musicians Union Local 802, and as such 
can himself write, arrange and conduct. 

Eaton has had about five years in the TV-radio commer- 
cial music field, initially with Young & Rubicam as com- 
mercial copy writer in charge of radio-TV music, with B&B 
as music director for about a year. Over this period he has 
noticed what might be termed a musical turning point on 
the part of clients. 


A new do-something-original atmosphere 


“Limitations that clients once placed on their commer- 
cial music—including its exclusion—because they didn’t 
know how it would play (in its various forms) on audience 
sensitivities, are breaking down,” according to Eaton. He 
sees such things as the widespread use of abstract art and 
design in print ads, creative copy and photography, as creat- 
ing a modern, do-something-original atmosphere in which 
more and more advertisers are willing to see the value of 
many elements, including music. 

Eaton is more versed in advertising than to think that 
music is the primary factor in all commercials. He says that 
in the commercial music field, ‘“‘a musician must first under- 
stand what is happening in other agency departments on a 
commercial, be familiar with a product and its selling 
points,” before he can translate musically what is best for 
the product and the commercial. But when the music is 
good, he adds, “the commercial can perform better.” 

Music, of course, does not fit all commercials. In the case 
of B&B client Procter & Gamble, the selling story for Crest 
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MUSIC 
FOR 
THE “GOLDEN 
MINUTE” 


toothpaste is factual narration and demonstration. There 
is no need for emotional attachment via music, the case in 
almost all demonstration-type commercials. 

With General Foods’ Yuban Coffee, on the other hand, 
where the selling story is quality resulting from the blend- 
ing process (aged coffee beans), an emotional build-up is 
called for—and accomplished with orchestration and vocal 
theme (“deep, dark, delicious Yuban’’). Eaton feels strongly 
that commercial music played an important part in creating 
a dramatic mood of grandeur and product excellence. 

‘When music is ‘right’ for product message and image,” 
says Eaton, “and with over four centuries of music to draw 
on, it is to the client’s benefit to adapt its use—because it is 
effective and because it will work.” 

From a research standpoint, it is a difficult, almost im- 
possible job to judge the effectiveness of music in a com- 
mercial. One may have a personal reaction of like or dis- 
like, or no reaction at all. But B&B’s own studies on interest 
and recall in the area of commercial music would tend to 
indicate that in specific cases of similar commercials, there 
is heightened interest and emotional appeal attached to a 
commercial with music vs. one with little or no music. 

Music is found by B&B to be highly important in com- 
mercials where its need is indicated (by copy, photographic 
action and product). Seen in this is the value of a dramatic 
musical opening, and body music linked simply to the. 
central selling idea as reinforcement of the product message. 

To Eaton, music is a “third column” in a commercial, 
taking equal importance with the “columns” of words and: 
pictures, each complementing the other. There is “danger’” 
in music if it “gets in the way of the other elements” or if 
it is used poorly, as would be the case with any musical 
style used inappropriately in the context of the product or- 
selling message. 

Basically, Eaton sees his work as a form of communica~ 
tion. “Just as words are a way for one to communicate,” he. 
says, “music has a grammar all its own through which ideas 
can be communicated. It is this power that we are trying- 
to take advantage of and apply.” 

Eaton, whose musical knowledge ranges over almost all’ 
musical periods and styles, sees no one “best” treatment, no, 
formula approach. There is danger, he says, in rock and roll, 
owing to its wide dislike among adults, but it has its place:- 
General Foods’ Post Cereals has used it in some highly popu- 
lar commercials with chimpanzees. To page 66- 
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How to geta 











By Jupity B. Do.ecins 


ry HE theme song around here,” said an agency vice presi- 

{ dent recently, “is, ‘How’re You Gonna Keep ‘em 
Down on the Farm After They’ve Seen 33?’ The ‘33’ stands 
for $33,000, which is approximately what several of us at 
the agency are making now. 

‘Our big dilemma is, where do we go from here? My ap- 
petite is whetted and I’d like to make $50,000 someday in 
the reasonably near future. But how many jobs pay that 
much? Where are they? My boss is only three years older 
than I, good for at least ten more, so I figure I'll have to 
switch agencies. But I don’t want to bite the hand that’s 
feeding me until I get my own finger in another pie. It’s a 
problem, this executive ambition of ours.” 

Executives seeking jobs in the upper salary reaches may 
take comfort in the knowledge that companies and agencies 
have their own problems: finding men eager to move right 
in is no trick, but finding those who are really qualified for 
top echelon spots can be a backbreaking chore frequently 
taking many months, even a year or so. Thus, more and 
more firms are turning to the relatively new and prospering 
breed of organizations that specialize in wooing top execu- 
tives into greener pastures. 


Avoid “raiding” by using search outfits 


Naturally, the most personally satisfying way of changing 
jobs is to be sought after by a principal of a company or 
agency, but the delicate and sometimes sticky nature of this 
direct approach, vulgarly called raiding, leads most em- 
ployers to leave well enough alone. Being wooed by a 
professional search outfit isn’t a bad substitute at all. The 
executive who's approached can still bask in the glory of 
being considered a hot prospect. And an employer can 
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always say to a disgruntled competitor, “I just told the 
search group to get me a good man. It’s not my fault that 
they found someone who was unhappy at your place.” 

The Executive Selection Division of John Orr Young 
Associates, one of the more active search organizations in 
the fields of marketing and advertising, evolved directly out 
of managements’ hard times in fingering top-quality execu- 
tive manpower. Says Young, co-founder of Young & Rubi- 
cam and for the past several years an advertising consultant, 
“I formed the Division in self-defense; so many of my 
clients in the consulting business were asking me to do them 
a favor and help them find qualified people.” Happily for 
him, Young’s defense mechanism has developed into a 
thriving business that in two years has handled over $3,000,- 
000 worth of client assignments. 

Unlike employment agencies, which seek jobs for indi- 
viduals, the Young organization finds individuals for jobs, 
and counts among its clients many of the nation’s leading 
companies and ad agencies. As a general rule, a job must 
pay a minimum of $20,000 for the Executive Selection 
Division to take it on, though occasional lower-salaried 
positions are filled as an “accommodation” to clients. Not at 
all rare are orders for $40,000- and $50,000-a-year men. One 
recent assignment called for a company president worthy 
of $125,000 a year. 

Most executive search experts agree that it generally takes 
a 15 to 20 per cent salary increase to convince a man to 
switch jobs. And certain backgrounds are at a premium. In 
its work for advertising agencies, the Executive Selection 
Division finds a serious shortage of really talented creative 
men and radio-TV programming experts. John Adams, 
president of the Division, points also to a scarcity of ‘‘top- 
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quality media directors, as distinguished from media super- 
visors. These days,” he elaborates, “media directors are 
called upon to be articulate, creative and imaginative. They 
need marketing, research and sales skills. Most of them have 
technical ability; they can work with numbers, but too few 
have these other qualities.” 


Increase in demand for marketing background 


Finding the right men for advertisers can be equally dif- 
ficult. The Young organization interviewed 75 prospects 
before locating a proper vice president in charge of adver- 
tising for one client. Part of the problem on the company 
side is attributable to the shift from a production-oriented 
economy to one that emphasizes marketing, says Eldridge 
Peterson, a vice president of the Division. “An increasing 
number of companies want presidents with a marketing 
background, but most of today’s executives got in their 
groundwork when production was king.” 

When Young’s Executive Selection Division fills a job, it 
is always the company or agency, not the individual hired, 
who pays the fee. This is $25 an hour for the time devoted 
exclusively to carrying out an assignment. When a recom- 
mended candidate’ is hired, the Young organization gets 15 
per cent of his first year’s salary, less the amount already 
received under the hourly arrangement. While this may 
cost the employer a hefty sum, it’s obviously a pretty good 
deal for the man who-:lands the job. However, getting a lead 
to one isn’t exactly a snap. 

Only occasionally does the Executive Selection Division 
run “help wanted” ads. Executives looking for a change 
are encouraged to write; the letters are filed and referred 
to first when a job order comes in from a client. But since 
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the object “is not to find a qualified man but the besi 
qualified man,” says president John Adams, the search 
generally proceeds far beyond the file cabinet. 

Most of the high-priced spots are filled through personal 
contact initiated by the Executive Selection Division's own 
executives, all of whom joined Young equipped with many 
years’ worth of experience and highly-placed acquaintances 
in advertising, publishing and industry. 

Word-of-mouth is also important. The Young executives 
“keep their fingers on the pulse,” ever on the lookout for 
news of top men amenable to talking change because of 
such dissatisfactions as dead ends and difficult political situa- 
tions in their present jobs. 

So for the executive on the search, one obvious move 
is to build the type of reputation that attracts members of 


‘the Young group. Spreading the word of one’s present job 


dissatisfaction runs the risk of reaching the ears of one’s 
present employer, but then advertising tends to be a risky 
business. At best, executive employment hunting is a com- 
plex chore. Eldridge Peterson offers these suggestions: 
“Try to hold onto your present job while you're looking, 
no matter how torturous. The potential employer feels 
he is luring you, and you are in a better bargaining position. 
“Accept the fact that no matter how high up on the ex- 
ecutive ladder you are, you'll need a resume. It is merely 
the buckshot approach that has to be followed by the rifle- 
shot approach of a personal interview or a tailor-made letter. 
The resume may only establish your title, but it is required. 
“Don’t think you can go from a $25,000 job to $50,000 
in one jump. On the other hand, don’t underprice your- 
self; it makes prospective employers suspicious of your 
self-confidence. To next page 
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A $50,000 A YEAR JOB continued 


‘Be prepared to patiently wait it out while the company 
or agency makes its decision. Jobs in the $50,000 and up 
class aren’t filled quickly. 

‘Realize that you most likely must be passed on by a 
number of individuals in the hiring company—just one of 
whom might have a fixation or prejudice.” 

Peterson maintains that job satisfaction—a desire for 
greater professional progress—is the primary reason why 
most advertising and marketing executives change jobs. 
Money runs second. Most companies and agencies are 
willing to provide plenty of both, but they set some pretty 
stiff standards. 


Position description of a v.p. and creative director 


[ypical is the Executive Selection Division’s Position 
Description No. 590: vice president & creative director “to 
head the creative department of one of the ten largest and 
most reputable agencies in the country.” The financial 
enticements are good: base salary negotiable up to $70,000, 
option to buy stock under liberal financing terms, profit- 
sharing, and other assorted fringe benefits. 

Job satisfaction is similarly promising: “This is an un- 
usual situation in that the position responsibilities and 
compensation will be tailored to fit the capabilities of the 
man hired rather than the man having to fit a preconceived 
set of requirements. He will be granted full responsibility 
and authority in organizing and carrying out the responsi- 
bilities of his department.” 

Just what kind of man qualifies for this executive nirvana? 

He must be an outstanding creative thinker and doer with 
mature creative judgment, able to lead and inspire those 
under him and maintain the confidence of those to whom 
he reports. 

“He is a vitally active man, personable and articulate, 
with the capacity to carry a demanding work load. He may 
currently be the creative director or the group creative 
director of an agency whose creative output is outstanding. 
He will not be inhibited by a single style or approach to the 
solution of a creative problem nor will he be an imitator 
of others’ creative efforts. 

The man we want is probably in the age bracket of 35 
to 50. He has an outstanding record of accomplishment 
and can stand the most rigid investigation of the quality 
of his work and his business and personal life. His ability 
to be assimilated into a position of top management and 
ownership in the agency will be another important factor 
in our choice. This position should be his final and lasting 
issociation in advertising.” 

No less demanding is Position Description No. 530: 
vice president & account supervisor—drugs and toiletries. 
Financial lure here: salary negotiable $30,000 to $50,000, 
profit-sharing, stock ownership, bonus “when earned,” 
fringe benefits. 

lob satisfaction: chance to be “the number one man to 
assume immediate responsibility for group operation and 
client services on multi-million-dollar billings in the drug, 
toiletries and related items fields” for “one of the 25 largest 
agencies in the United States.” 

This executive? “The man (age preferably 32 to 45) we 
want has an outstanding record of accomplishment in drugs 
and toiletries, either with an advertising agency, with an 
advertiser, or ideally may have a combination of experience 
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with both. He should be particularly oriented toward the 
proprietary drug field. 

“He knows advertising and that advertising is the life- 
blood of the drug and toilet goods industries, especially 
proprietaries. He knows marketing and merchandising and 
the relative importance of windows, counters, clerk support 
and advertising, and how to coordinate them. He has a 
creative approach to advertising and to product improve- 
ments and the broadening of product lines. He is incessantly 
looking for ways to make dollars work harder. 

“He is thoroughly familiar with all channels of drug and 
toiletries distribution. If, in addition, he is well acquainted 
with top executives in wholesale, retail, chain drug and 
food outlets and maintains contacts with principal manufac- 
turers in the drug and toilet goods industries, it will be a 
decided plus. 

“His reputation, ability and solid background of experi- 
ence will be a major factor in securing additional business 
in these lines—but he will not be responsible for soliciting 
new business.” 

For executives with their financial sights set high, John 
Orr Young encouragingly reports that “advertising and 
marketing salaries have kept pace with the economy and 
have gone up tremendously in the last ten years. Companies 
especially have upgraded their salaries.” A look at some 
of the positions assigned to the Executive Selection Division 
(see box opposite) clearly confirms that top-quality execu- 
tives can do well in the money department, to say the least. 
But, as might be expected, there are some rather dramatic 
differences in what various companies and agencies are 
willing to pay for similar jobs. 


Young finds decreasing insistence on youth 


“The age factor,” Young continues, “is not quite as acute 
as it was a few years ago; there’s not as much insistence on 
youth. More companies are beginning to think like one of 
my clients, who pointed out, ‘You might find a young man 
of 50 and an old man of 40.’ But the average company,” 
Young adds, “‘is still scared to death of a man over 50—even 
though the older executive may have wide experience.” 

While salaries rise and age barriers break down somewhat, 
on goes the eternal search for the right job at a salary that 
will see both parties through a reasonable period of to- 
getherness. Here’s how Young’s Executive Selection 
Division goes about it: 

The Young executives first thoroughly study the client’s 
organization, problems and needs. This involves talking to 
members of top management, supervisory personnel and in 
some cases rank-and-file employees. Job requirements are 
determined and personality characteristics appraised, with 
the objective of arriving at an intelligent concept of the 
position to be filled and the type of man needed. If the 
opening results from retirement, Young executives try to 
spend some time with the outgoing individual, getting a 
first-hand report on what duties are involved, what qualities 
the job demands, and what the pressures are. 

In establishing the search base, ‘‘the widest possible group 
of potential candidates is developed. This includes known 
qualified persons, names suggested by leading authorities, 
suggestions: from. institutes of technology, colleges and uni- 
versities, surveys of industries employing similar talent, 
and personal contact.” ' To page 70 
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WHO MAKES WHAT, WHERE 


Hear of any good jobs lately? Below is a selected sample of prize plums assigned to John Orr Young Associates’ Execu- 
tive Selection Division in the past two years. 

The company president's job at $125,000 a year admittedly is a relatively rare phenomenon. The $50,000 agency vice 
president and account supervisor is not; the Young organization has been called upon to find several such men, as it has 
for many of the jobs listed below. And of course there are other search outfits handling similar assignments. 

Significantly, though not surprisingly, there are some intriguing variances in what different companies and agencies are 
paying for similar jobs. Why, for instance, should a vice president and copy chief be worth $70,000 at one agency and 
$25,000 at another? Why, too, is an account executive paid $40,000, while at another shop the media director draws 
only $18,000? Size seems an obvious answer, but it's not necessarily so; while larger organizations can afford to be gen- 
erous, smaller ones may pay through the nose for the luxury of having a handful of top-flight men. 

What of the future? Experts agree that advertising and marketing salaries will keep climbing. John Orr Young reports 
that companies have made great strides in upgrading their salaries. But a look at his own assignments indicates that it's 


still at the agencies that the most lucrative rainbows end. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Top Management Account 
President $40,000 Vice president & account supervisor $50,000 
Executive vice president & general manager $40,000 Vice president & account supervisor $45,000 
Vice president & account supervisor $35,000 
Creative Account supervisor $25,000 
Vice president & creative director $70,000 Account executive $40,000 
Vice president & creative director $50,000 Account executive $20,000 
Vice president & associate creative director $60,000 
Vice president & art director $35,000 Marketing & Media 
Vice president & group copy supervisor $40,000 Vice president of marketing & media $25,000 
Vice president & copy chief $70,000 Vice president & media manager $25,000 
Vice president & copy chief $25,000 Media director $25,000 
Creative director $40,000 Media director $18,000 
Creative director $30,000 
Assistant creative director $30,000 Broadcasting 
Assistant creative director $22,500 Television director $40,000 
Associate copy director $40,000 Radio & TV director $24,000 
Senior copy supervisor $35,000 TV & radio program director $20,000 
Group copy director $19,000 
Television art director $21,000 Research 
Television copy director $18,000 Manager of market & media research $30,000 
Copy writer $25,000 Research director $20,000 
Copy writer $20,000 Associate research director $20,000 
ADVERTISERS 
Top Management Advertising 
President, consumer products $125,000 Vice president in charge of advertising, cosmetics $75,000 
President, consumer products $50,000 Advertising & publicity director, chemicals $17,000 
President, trade association $50,000 Advertising manager, consumer products $25,000 
General manager, electronics $60,000 Advertising manager, food $22,000 
Director & consultant, beauty products $40,000 Advertising manager, publisher $22,000 
” Advertising manager, publisher $15,000 
Marketing Advertising coordinator, textiles $12,000 
Executive vice president for marketing, consumer products $80,000 
Marketing director, plastics $35,000 Sales 
Marketing manager, publisher $15,000 Sales director, trade association $27,000 
rf Sales manager, lithographer $25,000 
Research Sales manager, men's apparel $18,000 
Market research, food $18,000 Sales manager, filing supplies $16,000 
Manager, market & product research, housewares $16,500 Sales supervisor, construction equipment $13,000 
Manager, market & product research, housewares $15,000 Assistant sales manager, holloware $12,000 
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Philip Morris’ sponsorship of 

CBS Reports not only adds 

“a new dimension” to the company's 
variety of programming, 

says advertising vice president 

Roger Greene, but also fits 

into the basic TV strategy for 

selling cigarettes today. 


Ii late October, the day after CBS Reports’ “Money and 
the Next President” probed such problems as inflation 
and the soundness of the American dollar overseas, Roger 
Greene, vice president of advertising for the program’s 
sponsor, Philip Morris, was having coffee in a diner in his 
home town of Westport, Connecticut. 

The owner of the diner, who knew only vaguely that 
Greene held some sort of job at Philip Morris, said to him, 
“That show really hooked me.” Meantime, fan mail was 
coming into the offices of Philip Morris and CBS. “I am very 
grateful,” wrote one viewer, “that I now know what gross 
national product means.” 


Signed for additional three in series 

Philip Morris had already sponsored an earlier CBS Re- 
ports program, the highly acclaimed “The Year of the 
Polaris.” After ‘““Money and the Next President,” it signed 
up for three more in the series. 

When the deal was closed, the company announced, 
“Philip Morris is happy to continue its pioneering as the 
only national manufacturer of mass-produced, low unit cost 
products sponsoring such public service shows on televi- 
sion.” While this statement has struck some as smacking 
slightly of chauvinism, it is actually less a self-serving pat on 
the back for public do-goodism than it is an expression of 
confidence that information shows such as CBS Reports can 
effectively sell all manner of products. 

To be sure, reactions like those of the diner owner and 
letter writer would warm the heart of any advertiser, and 
Philip Morris is no exception. On the other hand, PM makes 
no bones about the fact that CBS Reports was an economical 
buy that happened to dovetail nicely with its overall adver- 
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PHILIP MORRIS’ 
ROGER GREENE: 


SOMETHING 
FOR EVERYONE 


tising strategy, particularly the introductory push for the 
new Commander king-sized cigarette. 

Like that of other cigarette companies, Philip Morris’ TV 
buying reflects the Something-For-Everyone school of 
thought. This season it has participating sponsorship of 
Perry Mason, Dobie Gillis, Route 66, Rawhide, Douglas 
Edwards News, and the professional football telecasts. Ob- 
viously, CBS Reports provides something for still another 
type of viewer. 

It’s no secret that CBS offered PM the three additional 
Reports programs at a very attractive discount, which trade 
sources estimate is not much less than the 60 per cent break 
accorded Bell & Howell for the same series last year (see 
“Percy of Bell & Howell, Public Service for Profit,” TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE, December, 1959). 


“These shows approach sound economic buying on TV” 


Greene does not deny that the reasonable price tag was a 
big factor in the buy. ““These shows at least approach sound 
economic buying on TV—they are not just something we 
feel we should buy but really can’t afford.” Significantly, 
too, the availability of a show like CBS Reports at a good 
price has enabled Philip Morris to add “‘a new dimension” 
to its programming which it otherwise might not be able to 
achieve. 

“To the best of my knowledge,” Greene explains, “there 
has never been a cigarette ‘special,’ and I would never be in- 
clined to buy one. ‘Specials’ are very expensive, and they 
usually get the same ratings as the programs they pre-empt. 
But an information show like CBS Reports is a good sub- 
stitute. In the same sense as a ‘special,’ it is a chance to por- 
tray the brands in a fresh climate.” To page 72 
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By Paut E. J. GERHOLD 


The following is a talk delivered by Mr. Gerhold at the 
1960 Eastern Annual Conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies in New York last month. The 
point of view expressed by Mr. Gerhold has drawn wide- 
spread comment and discussion in agency and media circles. 


Win I have to say would, I suspect, sound much more 
palatable if I had only been bright enough to use the 
title “Seven Assumptions in Audience Measurement” in- 
stead of “Seven Fallacies in Audience Measurement.’ Fal- 
lacies are so hostile, and assumptions are so warm and 
friendly. 

Interestingly enough, no major reprocessing is required 
to make an assumption out of a fallacy. It is as easy as a 
Moslem divorce. You only look the fallacy straight in the 
eye, and say boldly, “You are an assumption” and by golly, 
it is one. And then somehow it doesn’t matter so much any 
more that it is a fallacy too. Labeling it an assumption 
gives it a reasonableness, and a useful dignity. 

There is, as a matter of fact, a whole school of thinking 
on business morality that defines analytical obligations 
largely in terms of stated assumptions. This lets us do al- 
most anything we want, provided only that we state our as- 
sumptions clearly beforehand. 

But in our use of audience measurements for media 
analysis and planning, we do not, I think, usually comply 
with even this relaxing requirement. This, I must say, is 
not only unfashionable. It is also wrong. We are so busy 
using audience figures that we don’t bother very much with 
stating what they are, and are not, even to ourselves. 
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Audience measurements are profoundly important in 
any media activity. If all audience measurements were 
eradicated, all of our abilities would be lessened, and most 
of us would suffer acute withdrawal symptoms. When data 
become as pervasive and as important as this, all of us who 
do media planning, all of us who use the data, need an ex- 
ceptional understanding of what we are doing and what 
we are doing with. 


The basic underlying assumptions 


But strangely little progress has been made toward the 
development of a body of assumptions as an underlay for 
media audience measurement. This is a curious omission 
to which I will try to address myself directly. From some 
years of discussion and argument, I have tried to distill 
the basic assumptions that, it seems to me, underlie the 
use of these figures. In one big, non-stop ramble, these are 
the assumptions as I see them: 

1. The function of media is to get advertising exposed to 
people. Getting people to notice the advertising after ex- 
posure, and getting them to respond to it, is the job of the 
creative people in the agency. Since the responsibility of 
media is to provide exposure of the advertising, audience 
counts reflect realistic measurements of the specific job 
that media are supposed to do. 

2. In our present economy, every household, or nearly 
every household, is in either the market or the potential 
market for most major product groups. Because this is true, 
for most advertised products the best media plan is the one 
that gives the advertising the widest possible chance of ex- 
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MEDIA STRATEGY SERIES 


Television Magazine 





Paul E. J. Gerhold, vice president, media and research at Foote, Cone & Belding, 
examines and explodes generally accepted assumptions about audience 


measurement, explaining why strict adherence to them diminishes the media man’s role 


IN AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 


posure, and audience measurements are our best guide to 
which media will be-most effective. 

3. It is obvious that, as the audience of a medium in- 
creases, more people will be exposed to and more people 
will be affected by the advertising. Even if we reject audi- 
ence figures as absolute measurements, they are clearly 
useful as relative indicators of media value. 

4. In most audience measurements, it is desirable to use 
minimal qualifications of exposure, and produce maximum 
audience counts, even if this results in an overstatement 
of values in some instances. It is important to know what 
the full potential of each medium can be, and it is easier 
to reduce the figures in the process of analysis than it is to 
add to them. . 

5. The only really serious problems with audience data 
are the lack of comparable measurements for certain im- 
portant publications, and the absence of net unduplicated 
audience figures for print and broadcast media. When 
we've solved these problems, we'll have a uniform, authori- 
tative base for media planning. 

6. Whatever the fimitations of media audience data, they 
are developed by honest, skilled, established research or- 
ganizations, and reviewed by competent and independent 
research authorities. They use techniques that have stood 
the test of time and repetition. This is a sound standard of 
evaluation; when we leave it, we start judging media on 
personal guesswork, unproved assumptions, or at best 
flimsy research evidence. 

7. Audience data may not represent the ultimate cri- 
terion of media quality, but considering the present state 
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of research techniques, and the cost problem, the chances 
of developing fair and workable measurements beyond the 
level of audience is very small. Any future measures at the 
level of perception, or communication, or response, will re- 
flect so much product and creative influence that they 
won’t be media measures at all. Audience measurements 
are what we’re going to have as our basic data for a long, 
long time, and the real challenge is to learn to use them 
better. 

There is obviously a great deal to be said for these as- 
sumptions, and wise people in our business have vigorously 
advanced each one of them. Now that I have said them, 
I’m surprised at how plausible they all sound. Each of these 
statements, as you have probably suspected, is simply a 
sympathetic, persuasive rephrasing of a fundamental error. 
Each is built on a basic fallacy. 


A kindly rephrasing of bad thinking 


This is the thinking that permits us, with something 
like clear consciences, to go on using the data we have to 
use in the way we normally use it. It is a permissive exer- 
cise, a rationalization, a kindly rephrasing of some pretty 
bad thinking. 

These are the working fallacies of media operations. If 
we strip off the embroidery, if we get down to what the as- 
sumptions really mean, it would sound as brutal, as un- 
defensible, as fallacious as this: 

1. Media only expose advertising, they don’t communi- 
cate it. People’s perception of advertising, and their reac- 
tion to it, have nothing to do with whether they hear it, 

To page 76 
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F viewers in the top three markets are any guide, beer 
I commercials are the most beloved on TV, drug commer- 
cials are the most disliked and those for soaps and cleansers 
rack up the most actuai sales. 

These are among the key findings in TELEvision MaAGa- 
ZINE’s latest survey of viewer attitudes toward commercials 
in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. Those interviewed 
by Pulse for this magazine were asked which commercials 
they liked and disliked most and which purchases they 
attributed to television. 

Results of the survey cover seven product categories: 
soaps and cleansers, food products, cosmetics and toiletries, 
cereals, drugs, beers and cigarettes; 1,500 people were inter- 
viewed in the three markets: 500 in New York, 500 in 
Chicago and 500 in Los Angeles. Previous reports of a sim- 
ilar nature covered New York only. 

In the first two weeks of October, 1960, respondents were 
asked the following questions: “Can you name any products 
you have purchased because of television advertising?” “Can 
you name any television commercials you liked or found 
particularly outstanding?” “Can you name any commercials 
you did not like?” 


Highlights by product categories 

Although such results can only be indicative, here are the 
highlights by product category in each of the three markets 
surveyed: 

Among the seven major advertising categories in which 
most of the named products fall, soaps and cleansers domi- 
nated TV-inspired purchases with the most responses. In 
New York, almost 56% of such purchases fell into this 
product classification. In Chicago, there were 202 and in 
Los Angeles, 124 responses for this category. 

Mr. Clean topped all other products, not only in the soap 
and cleanser categéry but in all product classifications, with 
106 mentions for TV-inspired purchases in the three mar- 
kets. 

In New York, where the previous survey in April 1960 
found Lestoil leading Mr. Clean 24.7% vs. 13.9% respec- 


Shown at left are the brands that led their product category for purchases attributed 
to TV in each of the markets surveyed. In New York, Mr. Clean was first among soaps 
and cleansers, Bosco headed food products, Command led cosmetics and toiletries, Kel- 
logg was the cereal leader, Dristan headed drugs and Piel’s was tops among beers. 
Chicago leaders were Mr. Clean, Gleem, Kellogg, Dristan and Hamm's. In Los Angeles, 
it was Johnson's Pledge, Twinkies, Gillette Razor Blades, Kellogg and Burgermeister. 
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Continuing Brand Study No. 51: 


Purchases viewers say were 1V-inspired 


tively in TV-inspired sales (“I Bought It Because of Televi- 
sion,” TELEVISION MaGAzinE, June 1960), the tables were 
now turned. Mr. Clean captured top purchase honors; Les- 
toil trailed in second place with one-third as many pur- 
chases. In Chicago, first-place Mr. Clean was followed, at a 
distance, by Tide and Cheer for sales attributed to TV. Only 
in Los Angeles, where Johnson’s Pledge received the most 
mention, was Mr. Clean a low-scorer among respondents 
for TV-influenced sales. 

On the like and dislike lists, New York gave Mr. Clean 41 
liked responses, making it second among the city’s liked 
commercials; in Chicago, eight liked Mr. Clean commer- 
cials. Dash and Cheer received the most dislike mentions in 
all three markets for soaps and cleansers. 


Bosco received aid from TV 


It is interesting to note that three of the four food brands 
listed among TV-inspired purchases are products appealing 
to children. The influence of television was most apparent 
in its aid to Bosco, a milk flavoring. Bosco and Twinkies, a 
packaged cake, got the most mention for food products 
bought because of TV. No breakdown is made in Chicago 
for this category because no one brand received 1% or 
higher mention. (Throughout this study, only brands with 
1% or higher response are listed.) 

Among cosmetics and toiletries advertisers, no one brand 
stands out among TV-inspired purchase mentions although 


‘dentifrices accumulated the most mentions among the three 


markets. Gillette razor blades, first among television-in- 
spired purchases in Los Angeles, was also one of the few 
toiletries products mentioned for liked commercials. On 
the other hand, Ban deodorant commercials, which got no 
mention among purchases attributed to television, were dis- 
liked by 15 in Los Angeles, 14 in Chicago and 11 in New 
York. 

In the cereal category, Kellogg was first in the three cities 
in TV-inspired purchases. Maypo was second in New York 
and Los Angeles and third in Chicago. Post was second in 
Chicago purchases. The Kellogg and Post mentions were 
not specified by single products, e.g. Rice Krispies or Alpha- 
Bits. Maypo was the cereal commercial most liked (36 in the 
three cities); Kellogg was second most liked. 

The most significant finding about drug products was 
the antipathy many viewers showed toward drug commer- 

To next page 
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NEW YORK 


Products Purchased Due to Television Advertising— 
500 Respondents 


SOAPS ak 
& CLEANSERS No. cent 
Ar. Clean 61 12.2 
estoil 20 4.0 
lis Spray Starch 18 3.6 
Comef 16 3.2 
Pledge 12 2.4 
heer 10 2.0 
lvory Soap & Snow 10 2.0 
Fab 9 1.8 
Visk 8 1.6 
de ¥ 1.4 
x 7 1.4 
estare  § 1.4 
t Spray Starch 7 1.4 
Handy Andy 6 1.2 
sy Off 5 1.0 
scellaneous 75 15.0 
tal responses 278 55.6 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
° 15 3.0 
vinkies 8 1.6 
vitoni 7 1.4 
oa Marsh 5 1.0 
Aiscellaneous 64 12.8 
responses 99 19.8 


COSMETICS 
& TOILETRIES 


Command 
Miscellaneous 
Total responses 


CEREALS 


Kellogg (unspecified) 
Maypo 

All Stars 
Miscellaneous 

Total responses 


DRUGS 


Dristan 
Miscellaneous 
Total responses 


BEERS 


Piel's 
Miscellaneous 
Total responses 


SUMMARY—NEW YORK 


Responses 

Per 

__No. cent 

Beers 13 2.6 
Cereals 43 8.6 
Cigarettes 16 3.2 
Cosmetics & Toiletries 50 10.0 
Drugs 18 3.6 
Food Products 99 19.8 
Soaps & Cleansers 278 55.6 
Miscellaneous product categories 59 11.8 


Total purchases due to TV advertising* 576 


115.2 


Did not purchase due to TV advertising 212 42.4 


*Equals more than 160% due to multiple responses 


Can you name any com- 


mercials you liked or 
found particularly out- 
standing? 
Responses 
Per 
_No. cent 
179 35.8 
Clean 41 8.2 
intine 16 4 
Dorr 11 22 
on's Baby Products 10 2.0 
| Electric Products 10 2.0 
10 2.0 
9 1.8 
iefe 8 1.6 
gold 7 1.4 
y Soap & Snow 7 1.4 
blemint Gum 7 1.4 
Seltzer 6 1.2 
ly Andy 6 1.2 
g Cereals 
specified) 5 1.0 
aneous* 181 36.2 


Responses 
Per 

No. cent 
5 1.0 

45 9.0 
50 10.0 
8 1.6 

6 2 

6 le 

23 4.6 
43 8.6 
1.4 

11 2.2 
18 3.6 
8 1.6 

5 1.0 

13 2.6 


Can you name any com- 
mercials you didn't like? 


Piel’s 

Bufferin 
Anacin 

Dash 

Cheer 

Dristan 

Ban 

Playtex Bras 
Viceroy 
Alka-Seltzer 
L&M 

Tide 

Ad 

Bayer 

Colgate Toothpaste 
Crest 
Miscellaneous* 


Responses 
Per 

No. cent 
24 4.8 
23 4.6 
21 4.2 
16 3.2 
14 2.8 
13 2.6 
11 2.2 
11 2.2 
9 1.8 
7 1.4 
x 1.4 
7 1.4 
6 ioe 
6 1.2 
5 1.0 
5 1.0 
154 30.8 


*Brands mentioned by fewer than five re- 
spondents or less than 1.0% of all re- 


spondents in New York 





CHICAGO 


Products Purchased Due to Television Advertising— 
500 Respondents 


Responses 
SOAPS meee COSMETICS 
& CLEANSERS No. cent & TOILETRIES 
Mr. Clean 40 8.0 Gleem 
Tide 18 3.6 Crest 
Cheer 18 3.6 Stripe 
Handy Andy 13 2.6 Miscellaneous 
Comet 9 1.8 Total responses 
Lestoil 9 1.8 
Ivory Liquid & Soap ? 1.8 CEREALS 
Lestare 6 i 
Johnson's Klear Wax 5 - Kellogg's Cereals 
Dash 5 1 : (unspecified) 
Dove 5 0 Post Cereals (unspecified) 
Miscellaneous 65 13.0 Maypo 
Total responses 202 40.4 (SAS oe 
Total responses 
BEERS DRUGS 
Hamm's 6 1.2 Dristan 
Miscellaneous 3 6 Miscellaneous 
Total responses 9 1.8 Total responses 
SUMMARY—CHICAGO 
Responses 
Per 
No. cent 
Beers 9 1.8 
Cereals 39 7.8 
Cigarettes 17 3.4 
Cosmetics & Toiletries 63 12.6 
Drugs 10 2.0 
Food Products 48 9.6 
Soaps & Cleansers 202 40.4 
Miscellaneous product categories 38 7.6 


Total purchases due to TV advertising 426 85.2 
Did not purchase due to TV advertising 222 44.4 


Can you name any com- 
mercials you liked or 
found particularly out- 


standing? 

Responses 
Per 
No. cent 
Hamm's 143 28.6 
Karmel Mills 23 4.6 
Wrigley Gum 20 4.0 
Maypo 18 3.6 
Coca-Cola 17 3.4 

Kellogg's Cereals 
(unspecified) 16 a2 
Johnson's Baby Products 14 2.8 
Snowdriff Shortening 12 2.4 
Doublemint Gum 11 2.2 
Alka-Seltzer 9 1.8 
L&aM 9 1.8 
Post Cereals (unspecified) 9 1.8 
Mr. Clean 8 1.6 
Pabst 7 1.4 
Ivory Liquid & Soap 6 1.2 
Newport 6 2 
Brylcreem s 1.0 
Gillette Razor Blades LS 1.0 
Kaiser Aluminum 5 1.0 
Prell 5 1.0 
Tressame Hair Coloring 5 1.0 
Miscellaneous* 173 34.6 


No. 


Responses 
Per 
cent 
7 1.4 
5 1.0 
5 1.0 
46 9.2 
63 12.6 
10 2.0 
z 1.4 
— 1.0 
17 3.4 
39 7.8 
5 1.0 
5 1.0 

10 2.0 


Can you name any com- 
mercials you didn’t like? 


Anacin 

Ban 
Coca-Cola 
Cheer 
Bufferin 

Prell 

Playtex Bras 
Dash 

Tide 


Responses 
Per 

No. cent 
22 4.4 
14 2.8 
3 2.6 
10 2.0 
9 1.8 
8 1.6 
7 1.4 
6 WZ 
5 1.0 
7 27.4 


Miscellaneous* 1 


*Brands mentioned by fewer than five 
respondents or less than 1.0% of all 


respondents in Chicago 
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sO 


Johr 
Com 
Lest 
Johr 
Joy 

Das 
Lux 

Mr. 

Mis 
Tote 


CE 
Kell 
Ma’ 


Mis 
Tot 


ing— 


Responses 


No. 


7 
5 
5 
46 
63 


o 


SN OS 


Per 
cent 


1.4 
1.0 
1.0 
9.2 
12.6 


2.0 
1.4 
1.0 
3.4 
7.8 


1.0 
1.0 
2.0 





LOS ANGELES 


Products Purchased Due to Television Advertising— 
500 Respondents 


SOAPS 
& CLEANSERS 


Johnson's Pledge 
Comet 

Lestare 

Johnson's Klear Wax 
Joy 

Dash 

Lux Liquid 

Mr. Clean 
Miscellaneous 

Total responses 


CEREALS 


Kellogg's Cereals 
(unspecified) 
Maypo 
Miscellaneous 
Total responses 


Responses 
Per 

No. cent 
11 2.2 
9 1.8 
9 1.8 
7 1.4 
6 2 
6 1.2 
5 1.0 
5 1.0 
66 3.2 
124 24.8 
8 1.6 
6 1.2 
20 4.0 
34 6.8 


Responses 
COSMETICS - 
& TOILETRIES No. cent 
Gillette Razor Blades 9 1.8 
Crest 8 1.6 
Colgate Toothpaste 6 1.2 
Stripe 5 1.0 
Miscellaneous 31 6.2 
Total responses 59 11.8 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Twinkies 7 1.4 
Miscellaneous 44 8.8 
Total responses 51 10.2 
BEERS 
Burgermeister 8 1.6 
Hamm's 5 1.0 
Miscellaneous 4 8 
Total responses 17 3.4 


SUMMARY—LOS ANGELES 


Beers 
Cereals 
Cigarettes 


Cosmetics & Toiletries 


Drugs 


Food Products 
Soaps & Cleansers 


Miscellaneous product categories 


Responses 
Per 

No. cent 
17 3.4 
34 6.8 
6 1.2 
59 11.8 
9 1.8 
51 10.2 
124 24.8 
36 Ja 


Total purchases due to TV advertising 336 67.2 
Did not purchase due to TV advertising 290 58.0 


Can you name any com- 


mercials you 


liked or 


found particularly out- 


standing? 


__No. 


Burgermeister 

Hamm's 

Ford 

General Electric Products 
(unspecified) 

Falstaff 

Wrigley’s Gum 

Johnson's Products 
(unspecified) 

Salem 

Folger's Coffee 

Kaiser Foil 

Western Airlines 

Gillette Razor Blades 

Zest 

Kellogg's Cereals 
(unspecified) 

Maypo 

Newport 

Alka-Seltzer 

L&aM 

Post Cereals (unspecified) 

Miscellaneous* 


Responses 
Per 
._cent 
165 33.0 
98 19.6 
65 13.0 
33 6.6 
24 4.8 
16 3.2 
14 2.8 
14 2.8 
13 2.6 
10 2.0 
10 2.0 
9 1.8 
9 1.8 
8 1.6 
8 1.6 
8 1.6 
7 1.4 
7 1.4 
§ 1.0 
175 35.0 


Can you name any com- 
mercials you didn’t like? 


Responses 

Per 

No. cent 

Anacin 57 11.4 
Bufferin 49 9.8 
Dristan 28 5.6 
Viceroy 16 3.2 
Ban 15 3.0 
Preparation ‘‘H” 10 2.0 
L&M 10 2.0 
Crest 9 1.8 
Gleem 9 1.8 
Salem 9 1.8 
Newport 8 1.6 
Prell 8 1.6 
Carter Pills 7 1.4 
Dash 7 1.4 
Marlboro 6 1.2 
Bayer Aspirin 5 1.0 
Cheer 5 1.0 
Miscellaneous* 192 38.4 


*Brands mentioned by fewer than five 
respondents or less than 1.0% of all 


respondents in Los Angeles 
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I BOUGHT IT BECAUSE OF TV continued 


cials. Anacin’s were the most disliked commercials in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles and placed third for that distinction in 
New York. Bufferin ranked second on New York’s and Los 
Angeles’ dislike lists and Dristan placed third in Los An- 
geles. Other drug products awarded dislike honors: Prep- 
aration “H”’, Carter Pills and Bayer Aspirin. 

Although Alka-Seltzer received some unfavorable re- 
sponse in New York, it was the only drug product which 
appeared among liked commercials as well. Respondents in 
all three cities named Alka-Seltzer among the liked or par- 
ticularly outstanding. Dristan was the only drug -product 
receiving enough purchase mentions to be listed for this 
classification. i 


Burgermeister, Hamm's and Piel's are market leaders 


Beer products racked up the most listed mentions for liked 
commercials—640. A number of other beer mentions, which 
fell under miscellaneous (below 1%), are unlisted. Three 
beers, Piel’s, Hamm’s and Burgermeister led the liked com- 
mercials list in the three markets. In Los Angeles, Burger- 
meister and Hamm’s were first and second respectively in 
liked commercials; they maintained this same otder for 
beers bought because of TV. Hamm’s in Chicago topped the 
liked list and the TV-inspired purchases as well. And in 
New York, Piel’s, heading both the liked (179 mentions) and 
disliked (24 mentions) lists, led beers purchased because of 
TV. 

In the latest Brand Study on beers (TELEVISION MAGa- 
zINE, November 1960), Piel’s ranked first in recall (51% of 
500 respondents) in New York during the September 1960 
survey period and fourth in usage (8%). 

Although there were about 30 mentions for cigarettes 
purchased because of TV, no specific cigarette brand rec- 
orded 1% or more TV-inspired purchases. Cigarette com- 
mercials registered as many liked as disliked responses. L&M 
and Newport were the most liked cigarette commercials; 
Viceroy was the most disliked, L&M the second most dis- 
liked. In Los Angeles, Viceroy was fourth among all com- 
mercials disliked. 

Although researchers, by and large, do not believe there 
is a basic correlation of the like and dislike factor of a 
commercial and its effectiveness, the preference factor can 
be extremely important in many areas; for example, it does 
provide a measure of how long a commercial may be effec- 
tively repeated and also some measurement of emotional 
involvement. Note, for instance, the strength of like and 


dislike for Piel’s commercials in New York, suggesting that 


any commercial so strong in its positive appeal will in- 
evitably produce negative reactions as well. 

There are instances in this study where multiple responses 
have caused the total number of responses in a market to 
exceed 500. In New York, for example, 576 purchases can 
be directly traced to the influence of television advertising. 
Yet almost half (212) of the New Yorkers interviewed did 
not attribute any product purchases to TV. In Chicago, al- 
though 426 sales were TV-inspired, 222 respondents did not 
make a single purchase because of TV. Los Angeles had the 
lowest number of television-inspired purchases (336) with 
290 respondents replying in the negative. Nevertheless, that 
market recorded the highest number of commercials-liked 
responses (698); it also recorded the most commercials- 
disliked responses (450). END 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF RADIO: 1960 


Irends in advertising usage and listening habits, based on data from A. C. Nelsen 


~)XPLORING the dimensions of radio in 1960 is a little like 
E, going into a cave, striking a match, and finding a fully 
furnished living room: You expect little but find a lot. 

Radio’s 1960 “furniture” is indeed impressive: 3,500 sta- 
tions in operation (vs. only 1,900 ten years ago), 700 more 

ibuilding or applied for. There are over 156,000,000 sets in 
use covering 96.3 per cent of all U.S. homes. There are 
10,000,000 car radios, upwards of 8,000,000 portables and a 
deluge of transistors (4,000,000 sold last year). FM radio is 
on a growth spiral, numbers 750 stations this year, will ad- 
vance to more than 800 in 1961. 

he picture, of course, is not all brightness. Radio is over- 
shadowed by other, more “dramatic” media. It is emotionally 
compared with its sister electronic medium, television, and 
in this respect it can rarely come out on top. 

During an average broadcast week, TV will reach perhaps 
13,000,000 homes with a cumulative viewing time of nearly 
5 hours. In the same week, radio will reach perhaps 40,500,- 

000 homes with cumulative listening time of nearly 17 hours. 

Che strengths and some of the weaknesses in radio today 
in the areas of network advertising and total in-home radio 
usage—a general probe of the medium’s physical reach—can 
be found in the following report, based on materials from 
the Broadcast Division of the A. C. Nielsen Company. 

It has been said that network radio advertisers are of an 
in-and-out quality, strong in the number of their broadcasts 
one month, weak the next. They may be absent from radio 
in the winter but top users in the spring. Season, of course, 
is a big factor. 

An examination of the monthly National Nielsen (NRI) 
report on network radio’s 20 leading advertisers over a 
year’s time (September, 1959 through August, 1960) tends 

to point up the wavering of the medium’s users. 

In a comparison of the Nielsen listing of August, 1959 
with that of August, 1960, only two of 1959’s top five net- 

ork users remained in 1960’s top five. And of the top 20 
in August, 1959, 12 were among the top 20 last August. 

The 1959 Index was based on four weeks ending Sep- 
tember 6. The 1960 Index was based on four weeks ending 
September 4. For purposes of simplification, the month of 
fullest report is used here.) 


Ranked number one in August, 1959 with 358 broadcasts, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company dropped to fifth place last 
August with 269 broadcasts. Time, Inc., second in 1959 with 
214 broadcasts, slipped to twelfth place with 81 broadcasts. 
General Foods, third in 1959 with 157 broadcasts, ranked 
tenth in 1960 with 84 broadcasts. Lewis Howe Company, 
fourth in 1959 with 145 broadcasts, did not make the August, 
1960 top 20. Midas, Inc., fifth in August, 1959 with 126 
broadcasts, rose to third place with 170 broadcasts. 

It is clear in this comparison that little advertiser rank 
“stabilization” exists in network radio on a year apart basis. 
Too many factors for change exist over this long a period, 
from budget to media strategy, but it is also clear that there 
are year-in and year-out network users whose broadcast em- 
phasis varies. 

On a month-to-month basis, however, a more logical move- 
ment can be seen in the Nielsen top 20. And there is usually 
one advertiser who completely dominates the field in broad- 
cast weight, not always a month at a time, but over a spread 
of perhaps six months. Examples of this in the last year are 
R. J. Reynolds and Pepsi-Cola. 

Reynolds, top network advertiser in September, 1959 (336 
broadcasts), stayed in first place with a slowly declining 
number of broadcasts until February, 1960, when it was 
bumped into second spot. by Pepsi-Cola, 382 broadcasts to 
300 for the tobacco company. Pepsi had been ranked eighth 
in January with 181 broadcasts, had not previously even 
been included in the top 20. 


Pepsi advertises heavily in warm months 


Pepsi was out of the lead in March (taking second place 
behind a 478-broadcast spurt by Frito Company) but 
bounced back in during April, and stayed there through 
August. Over this period, Pepsi put on overpowering broad- 
cast weight, sometimes double or triple the number of the 
second-ranked advertiser’s broadcasts. 

In its spring-summer radio push, Pepsi had 544 broad- 
casts in May (vs. 168 for the runner-up), 716 in June (vs. 
306 for the runner-up), 753 in July (vs. 216 for the 
runner-up) and 588 in August (vs. 218 for the runner-up). 
The soft drink company recently changed advertising agen- 
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cies and its 1961 media strategy may swerve from the strong 
network radio course followed in 1960, but in its recent 
eight months ending in August measured by Nielsen, Pepsi 
was consistently the medium’s most heavy advertiser. 

Time, Inc., number two network advertiser in August, 
1959 (214 broadcasts), could be classed as consistent in its 
use of network radio, but with weight as suits its promo- 
tional needs. In a year’s time, Time ranged from as few as 
81 broadcasts and twelfth place last August, to as many as 
224 broadcasts and third place last March. Generally, it was 
found in the top ten. 

General Foods, third-ranked network advertiser in Au- 
gust, 1959 (157 broadcasts), is an example over the past year 
of an in-and-out network user. In September, 1959 it had 
fallen to tenth place. In October it was in sixteenth place 
and it disappeared from the top 20 until July, 1960, return- 
ing in tenth place. 

Lewis Howe Company (proprietary. drugs), fourth-place 
holder in August, 1959 (145 broadcasts), has not appeared 
in this Nielsen release for a year. 

Midas, Inc., fifth-ranked in August, 1959 (126 broadcasts), 
is another example of the in-and-out network user who 
bounces back into the medium with force. Midas was absent 
from the top 20 for 11 months. It came back last July with 
161 broadcasts, good for fourth rank, moved up to third 
rank in August with 170 broadcasts. 

While the Nielsen Radio Index points up the in-and-out 
and up-and-down quality of today’s network radio adver- 
tiser, it also shows the dominance that can be achieved by 
an advertiser over his competition. 

Pepsi-Cola, for example, while dominating all advertisers 
in network radio this year, completely ran over the Seven- 
Up Company (sixteenth place in July, fourteenth place in 
August), its only soft drink competitor represented in the 
medium. 

A tighter competitive situation existed between network 
radio’s two top automotive advertisers over the last year— 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors and American 
Motors. From September, 1959 to August, 1960, Chevrolet’s 
averaged rank was tenth, American’s twelfth. 

Both companies have been consistent advertisers during 
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this period (11 out of 12 months), but with Chevrolet show- 
ing More position movement—it was in second position twice 
and in twentieth position twice. American on the other hand 
ranged from sixth place to eighteenth place, held onto the 
fourteenth spot five times. ; 

Chevrolet and American, however, met stiff competition 
from Renault, Inc. from October, 1959 through June, 1960. 
The French import during this period ranged from second 
place to seventh place and stayed above both domestic autos 
in broadcasts delivered. The only other auto represented 
was Ford, which made the list only for September, 1959 in 
thirteenth position. 


L&M offers Reynolds stiff competition 


For sheer staying power on a twelve month basis, R. J. 
Reynolds would appear to have the most even broadcast 
record. It ranked first in home broadcasts for the last half 
of 1959, trailed down to fifth position by August, 1960. Its 
only cigarette competition was from Liggett & Myers. This 
started last April with L&M in nineteenth position, working 
up to eighth position in June and third position in July 
to move past Reynolds by 66 broadcasts. 

Maintaining fairly regular, although not heavy schedules 
over this Nielsen report year were such companies as Ex- 
Lax, Bristol-Myers and its Grove division, Campbell Soup, 
Kellogg, Hudson Vitamin Products, and Electric Auto-Lite. 
Among short-term, low-volume advertisers were Mennen, 
S. C. Johnson, Nylonet Corporation, Sinclair Refining, 
Lever Brothers and R. T. French. 

If conclusions can be drawn from examination of a year’s 
top 20 advertisers as reported by the National Nielsen 
Radio Index, they are these: Advertiser rank by weight 
of broadcasts delivered is a constantly changing thing, al- 
though the top advertiser is usually in first place for an 
extended period of time—network radio being an impor- 
tant part of his media strategy. 

And while an advertiser’s number of broadcasts may vary 
from month to month or season to season, the top adver- 
tisers are using the medium on a continuing rather than a 
one- or two-shot basis. 


For the most part, there are few direct competitors using 
To next page 
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DIMENSIONS OF RADIO continued 


the medium on a steady basis. Industry dominance is pos- 
sible, although in the automotive, tobacco and drug fields 
over the past year, rival advertisers have been finding see- 
saw competition. 

How are these advertisers being received in the U.S. radio 
home? For the most part (on a total radio basis, network and 
local), they are reaching fewer listeners than they did five 
or even three years ago. They are reaching some cities and 
some territories better than others, and they are doing better 
in some months than in others. 

elevision, of course, has put a severe crimp in home ra- 
dio listening. People are spending more time with TV than 
with radio. And even in radio-only homes, listening has been 
declining. The picture is clear in the chart below. 





Chart 1 
AVERAGE HOURS RADIO USAGE 
PER HOME. PER DAY 
March-April (Hours:minutes) 

Yeor Television Homes Radio-Only Homes Total Radio Homes 
ME $32. Jasemosunees PMN Sind nsiccs en lee SE es eee 1:55 

BR Saaltettiecbalchceoe SS Sos otocecesibeos BPG Niche ooaciesiecesiod 2:07 

PE Awcce-saewesde aed’ i cistew'a kismcacoornees PR eecwrinrcinisaieninamers 2:27 


Source: A. C. Nielsen 


Using Nielsen average hours of radio usage per home per 
day figures for March-April, 1955, 1957 and 1960, it is seen 
that listening in total U.S. radio homes has fallen from two 
hours 27 minutes in 1955 to two hours seven minutes in 
1957, one hour 55 minutes this year. 

In television homes, radio listening is less but has stayed 
almost constant over the last five years: one hour 55 minutes 
in 1955, one hour 51 minutes this year. 

As could be expected, listening in radio-only homes is 
higher than in the other groupings, but it too is declining: 
from three hours 43 minutes in 1955 to two hours 43 min- 
utes in 1960. 

Ihe decreased listening in radio-only homes, more 
marked than in total radio homes and television homes, 
could be explained by the fact that radio ownership is at the 
saturation point (96.3 per cent of all U.S. homes vs. TV’s 87 
per cent). Fall-off can also be attributed to the availability 
of more leisure time, with population ranging out into more 
activities which conflict with radio listening. 


Hope new programming concepts revive listening 


Chis leisure time conflict, of course, adversely affects most 
media. For radio, especially on the network level, the emer- 
gence of more new programming concepts this year is a 
hoped-for means of creating excitement, reviving sagging 
listening. 

On a narrower front, an analysis of Nielsen-calculated 
average hours of radio usage per home per day for March- 
\pril, 1955, 1957 and 1960 (Chart II) shows a degree of 
listening fall-off by county size and by territory, although 
a number of population concentrations and geographic sec- 
tors fared better than the total U.S. 

In 1960, for instance, radio usage in A and D counties 
largest and smallest in population) was above the national 
average, while B and C counties were below, but not to a 
great degree. In 1957, only A counties were above the total 

.S. in radio usage, while in 1955, C and D counties were 


ibove. 
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By territory in 1960, radio usage in East Central, West 
Central and Pacific regions was above that for the total U.S, 
In 1957 and in 1955, West Central, Soutin and Pacific regions 
were ahead of the total U.S. Overall, the West Central and 
Pacific territories have remained above the total U.S. over 
the periods measured. The North East has remained below— 
perhaps owing to the strength of TV in this area. 








Chart II 
AVERAGE HOURS RADIO USAGE 
PER HOME PER DAY 
March-April (Hours:minutes) 
Total County Size Territory 
_ ~~ ee 
US. A B Cc D NE EC WC S P 

a 1:55...2:02...1:52...1:41...2:01...1:39...2:04...2:16...1:45.. .2:02 
| la 2:07. ..2:16...1:57...2:03.. .2:06...1:49...1:44...2:34...2:10...2:24 
ee Bide <2 OV cc 3-909 BE ccceess 1:57. ..2:23...2:38...2:41...2:48 
County Key 


A. 500,000 or more 
B. 100,000 or more 
C. 30,000 or more 
D. Less than 30,000 


*C & D counties Source: A. C. Nielsen 


(In rough comparison with March-April 1960 radio usage 
by county size and territory, the greater time spent with 
TV is seen in the Nielsen average hours of TV viewing per 
home per day when examined by the same classifications. 
TV viewing runs close to six hours a day on the national 
average vs. radio’s nearly two hours.) 


Little variation in course of year 


If there are wide variations in radio usage over the course 
of a year, they are not apparent in Nielsen’s National Radio 
Audience Trends analysis measuring average hours of radio 
usage per home per day, September, 1959 through August, 
1960. 


Chari Il 


NATIONAL RADIO AUDIENCE TRENDS 
AVERAGE HOURS RADIO USAGE PER HOME PER DAY 





Month Hrs.:Mins. Month Hrs.:Mins. 
September, 1959 1:52 March, 1960 1:59 
October 1:53 April . 1:52 
November 1:56 May 1:55 
December 1:50 June 1:50 
January, 1960 1:52 July 1:41 
February 1:49 August 1:35 


Source: A. C. Nielsen 


This analysis shows fairly level in-home radio usage. 
There is a high point (one hour 59 minutes in March) and 
a low point (one hour 35 minutes in August), a general 
summer fall-off, although this may be deceiving owing to the 
increase in out-of-home usage during warm weather, a factor 
not reported here. 

The high points that exist in the usage level occur in 
November, March and May. The low points are in July and 
August. In a rough approximation of seasons, spring (March- 
May) and fall (September-November) tie as top radio usage 
periods: spring—one hour 55 minutes; fall—one hour 54 
minutes. Summer (June-August) hits the usage low with one 
hour 42 minutes. Winter (December-February) comes in at 
one hour 50 minutes. 
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Contrasting individual months this year, one in a gen- 
erally high usage period (January) and the other in a low 
usage period (August), there is seen a similar pattern of 


radio usage by time of day (Chart IV). 


Chart IV 
TOTAL U. S. RADIO HOMES USING RADIO (000) 
AVERAGE PER MINUTE BY HOURS OF DAY 
January, 1960 vs. August, 1960 





Homes (000) 

Hour January Augu;t 

Morning (Monday through Friday) 
ame MN. 8 Socom die tieniao nis be OEMS wale euwade et dwenn aun 2,720.....0,92P 
FEES Sp oka sd sce ans sCtae wns senhd ws eRe ere aba 6,725. ... .3,808 
De RE oii 5b ic sd Rade vew pois epee ees Sane ke eae S255... 5,102 
I ene cee ona binahe Mein bhabaaes en tae 7,220... .5,489 

eee MOINS. 5 ors: na cece nem werd ker ea Ita eine ate 7,022... .5,588 

SR NN on cos wins kin ae oon boda wawanisak-cemian 6,330... .5,242 

Afternoon (Monday through Friday) 

EE ORS” «2 oo cra dusters ageSanoeae ddan ereale awe bn une 6,429... .5,143 
er NON? 05 hoe Sacs pee ab gh ain sey WEe eRe wes teeee 6,082... .5,242 
Reis CNR A, whatead-enwnigueips a0 ANS GO Cm ORY ENE w eed 4,896... .4,876 
ES MEME Bos os aiwre do Se SFO Ss MORO RG Kee basekwd 4,500... .4,352 
Re Sc ocrarneisinavewclinty s040 oh awNdwcme see eoeeeee 4,253... .3,907 
Nes IS. © cao.0 3-50 ado cnn snes od viesseeeaeteaawadanued 4,698... .3,857 

Evening (Monday through Sunday) 
ter NS oS goss tissu dors sy ead eaknaetronsanesoes 4,648... .3,907 
FON, | och awadd sow ko kecneubesateeones aceaanoer 3,30......:3,51 
dh OCS ES eM Te Snare 3,016....3,016 
Pe scab ehewi uth cvenine dc cau test henesesaeres 2,621... .2,868 

PE NS S55 gd 4s avie-eeren vi nneees esr aweedeetesetenes 2,374... .2,868 

PE Fe GIN ido seinen Pew Siw Seddsee sade sa eaeee pas 2,176... .2,720 


Source: A. C. Nielsen 


In both months, peak radio usage came in the morning, 
tapered off in the afternoon, picked up slightly in the late 
afternoon-early evening period, and lowered into the night. 
With more radios in use during January, the drops and rises 
in usage are more defined for this month. 

January’s radio usage high point came between 8 and 9 
a.m. August’s high point came between 10 and 11 a.m. Jan- 
uary’s low point came between 11 and 12 midnight. August’s 
low point came between 6 and 7 a.m. 


Usage highest from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Both months started their mornings very low, shot to 
respectable levels between 7 and 8 a.m. January’s best sus- 
tained level of radio usage came between 7 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
August’s between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. A two-hour bank of 
generally high usage built up for January in the 5-7 p.m. 
period. Usage in August remained almost constant from 4 
p-m. to 7 p.m. 

Measured in another way by Nielsen (Chart V), the weekly 
in-home radio audience, February 20 through March 6, 
1960, is weighted 34 per cent to mornings Monday through 
Friday. This figure accounts for 71 per cent of U.S. radio 
homes (35,110,000) with each home reached an average of 
six hours 38 minutes. 

Monday through Friday afternoons during this period 
came in for 23 per cent of the weekly radio usage, 57.9 per 
cent of U.S. radio homes (28,632,000), five hours 27 minutes 
of usage. 

The third highest period of radio usage, all evenings, came 
in for 18 per cent of the weekly listening; 53.5 per cent of 
U.S. radio homes (26,456,000) and an average of four hours 
44 minutes of usage per home. 

Saturday mornings and midnight to 6 a.m. tie with six 
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per cent of weekly radio usage. Saturday afternoon gets five 
per cent and Sunday morning and Sunday afternoon tie 
with four per cent. 


Chart V 


THE WEEKLY IN-HOME RADIO AUDIENCE 
February 29-March 6, 1960 


AVERAGE WEEKLY 

MINUTE CUMULATIVE TOTAL 
Xf & % Average 
Weekly U.S. No. U.S. No. Hours 


Radio Radio Homes Radio Homes per Home 
Usage Homes (000) Homes (000) Reached 





By Dayparts* 


Monday-Friday morning .... 34....15.7....7,764....71.0....35,110... .6:38 
Mondoy-Friday afternoon ... 23....10.6....5,242....57.9....28,632....5:28 
Sunday morning ........... 4...5 OB. ABM... 368... FS: ee 
Sunday afternoon .......... 4... 102... Si. ..301....35278..... a 
Saturday morning ......... 6....13884....6888....464....38 70... 008 
Saturday afternoon ........ §....0 884. «G8: :. 28. ... SE... BP 
Th QE oincigec ea ccuss .... 60....2,007....585... 26456... 
12 midnight—6 a.m. ....... 6.0. UB OO... 4... 518... 
24 hour 7 day Total ....... 100. ... 8.3....4,006.....82.3.... 40077...16S8 
* East & Central Time Zones: N.Y. time; Pacific Time Zone: Local time 
* Source: A. C. Nielsen 


In Chart VI, the above weekly in-home radio audience 
breakdown is compared with the television audience (weekly 
cumulative in-home broadcast audience), again measuring 
the same week. Listening and viewing differences are huge 
in some periods, smaller in others. 


Chart VI 
THE WEEKLY CUMULATIVE IN-HOME BROADCAST AUDIENCE 
FEB. 29-MAR.6, 1960 
HOME-HOURS (000,000) NO. OF AVG. URS. TOTAL 


«-DAYTIME —-—>+--—-EVENINGS —-—> HOMES PER HOME ~—_- HOME HRS. 
MFAM MF PM SUN.SAL 6PM-I2MID. — 12-6AM (000,000) REACHED (000,000) 
































TV 795, 432 4493 = 1,941.4 
% OF TOT. | 10 4 ( 956)" 
rapio |..-2328: | 1563 §G0/7S6| 1251 324 407 16.8686. 
BOF TOT 96 | FAM | l6y  (823)* 











Source: A. C. Nielsen 


Where radio received its best usage, Monday through 
Friday mornings, TV received its third best audience (10 
per cent vs. radio’s 34 per cent). 

TV’s top share of audience, 54 per cent (vs. radio’s 18 per 
cent), came Monday through Friday afternoons. Its second 
best audience, 21 per cent (vs. radio’s 23 per cent), came 
Monday through Friday afternoons. TV’s fourth best audi- 
ence, on Saturday, came to six per cent vs. radio’s 11 per cent. 

TV’s Sunday audience, fifth best, came to five per cent vs. 
radio’s eight per cent. In last place for TV was the midnight 
to six a.m. period with four per cent of total weekly audi- 
ence. Radio received six per cent of its weekly usage here. 

Overall during this week, TV reached 95.6 per cent of 
TV homes (43,200,000) with 44 hours 55 minutes of viewing 
per home. Radio during the same period reached 82.3 per 
cent of radio homes (40,697,000) with a total of 16 hours 
52 minutes of listening per home. END 
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DECEMBER 
TELEVISION HOMES 


Exclusive estimates computed by Television Magazine’s Research Department for all markets. 
These estimates are updated each month from projections for each U.S. county. 


i homes in each market are based on TELEVISION Mac- 
- AZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “National 
Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for March, 
1958, plus various industry interim reports. The March, 
1958 survey was prepared by the Advertising Research 
foundation in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census 
und the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
\Mlany areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future in- 
reases from either level can be expected to be distributed 
ver a longer period of time than was characterized by 
the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV homes count 
; at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period of time. 

Che factor chiefly responsible for this situation is that 
penetration increases are often offset by current trends 
of population movement which for some regions have 
shown at least a temporary decline. 

\ 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show lighter pene- 
tration in metropolitan areas, but the available evidence 
hows that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan 
rea itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical 
theoretical ceiling for the television market as a whole. 
[his does not mean that penetration may not actually go 
higher in some markets. Penetration figures in markets 

ith both VHF and UHF facilities refer to VHF only. 

Che coverage area of a television market is defined by 
[ELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department. Antenna 

ight, power and terrain determine the physical contour 
/f a station’s coverage and the probable quality of recep- 


tion. 





Other factors, however, may well rule out any inci- 
dence of viewing despite the quality of the signal. Network 
affiliations, programming, and the number of stations in 
the service area must all be taken into consideration. The 
influence of these factors is reflected in the ARB 1960 
Coverage Study and, in some cases, the regular reports of 
the various rating services. The ARB data in particular 
has become TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s guide for estimating 
coverage and re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cut-off point 
of 25%. Normally, all the television homes in a county 
will be credited to a market if one-quarter of these homes 
view any one of the stations in the market at least one 
night a week. Therefore, based upon this definition, ‘TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE reports maximum coverage for each tele- 
vision market, based upon a 25% weekly nighttime cut-off. 

In some markets, it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being re-studied by this magazine’s research depart- 
ment and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound 
estimate can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done when- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of the television 
coverage area and no real substantial difference in televi- 
sion homes. Furthermore, the decision to combine markets 
is based upon advertiser use and common marketing 
practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by 
changes in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. 
For this reason, our research department is continuously 
re-examining markets and revising TV Homes figures ac- 
cordingly. For a complete explanation of the various sym- 
bols used in this section, refer to the “footnote” key at 
the end of this report. 
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TOTAL U.S. TV HOMES.............-46,379,500 
TOTAL U.S. HOUSEHOLDS......... .-- 53,201,000 
U.S. TV PENETRATION..............- .+.-87.2% 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 
network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air: 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—68.0 21,700 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A) 

ABILENE, Tex.—79.0 70,900 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—80.0 82,300 
KTEN (A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM.-TV (C,N,A) 

AKRON, Ohio—45.0 70,500 
WARR-TVT (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—63.0 134,200 
WALB-TV (A,N) 

ALBANY -SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—93.0 **421,100 
W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—71.0 133,700 
KGGM-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—71.0 84,000 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—75.0 94,300 
KCMT (N,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—88.0 271,600 
WFBG-TV {A,C) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—79.0 110,500 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 

AMES, lowa—88.0 290,300 
WOI-TV (A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska tt 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C. tt 
WAIM.-TVT {A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okia.—75.0 28,100 
KXIl (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C., 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.—79.0 395,100 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV (A) 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C) tt 

ATLANTA, Ga.—84.0 534,300 
WAGA-TV (C); WLW-A (A); WSB-TV IN) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—75.0 7 180,100 
W4JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—86.0 145,200 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—77.0 135,200 
KTBC-TV {A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Cal.—92.0 181,100 
KBAK-TVf (C); KERO-TV (N); KLYD-TVT (A) 762,000 

BALTIMORE, Md.—92.0 720,700 
WJZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (N); WMAR-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—90.0 94,500 
WABI-TV {A,C); WLBZ-TV (N,A) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—74.0 230,000 
WAFB-TV (C,A); WBRZ (A,N) 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW-FLINT, Mich.—90.0 406,500 
WNEM.TV (A,N); WKNK-TVT (A,C); W4JRT- (A) +62,000 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—77.0 145,400 
KFDM-TV (C,A); KPAC-TV (N,A) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—84.0 *48,100 
KVOS-TV (C) 

BIG SPRING, Tex.—76.0 18,800 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—68.0 55,700 
KOOK-TV {A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—91.0 337,C0O0 
WNBF-TV (A.C); WINR-TV¥ (A,N,C) +42,600 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—78.0 420,900 
WAPI-TV (A,N); WBRC-TV (C) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—73.0 **42,100 
KBMB-TV (A,C); KFYR-TV (N,A) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—91.0 609,700 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W.Va.—80.0 118,000 
WHIS-TV (N,A) 

BOISE, Ida.—81.0 62,800 


KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N) 


Market & Stations—% Penetration 


BOSTON, Mass.—93.0 1,652,200 
WBZ.-TV (N); WNAC.-TV (C); WHDH-TV {A,C,N) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. tt 
WICC.TVT IA) 

BRISTOL, Va.- JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—71.0 170,500 
WCYB-TV {[A,N); WJHL-TV {A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—71.0 41,900 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—92.0 555,500 
WBEN.-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, V!.—88.0 *184,300 
WCAX.-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont.—70.0 **58,500 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KXLJ-TV, Helena, Mont.) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—84.0 97,900 
WWTYV (A,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—82.0 195,200 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—85.0 . 11,900 
KAVE-TV {A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—82.0 *65,400 
WCNY-TV {A,C) 
(includes CATV Homes) 

CASPER, Wyo.—58.0 32,400 
KTWO.TV {A,N,C) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—89.0 239,400 
KCRG-TV (Al; WMT-TV (Cl; KWWL-TV IN) 

CHAMPAIGN, IlI.—90.0 319,800 
WCIA (C); WCHUT IN)? 
( See Springfield listing) 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—75.0 142,000 
WCSC-TV (C); WUSN-TV (A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W.Va.—82.0 435,700 
WCHS.-TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV ‘N) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—84.0 641,700 
WEBTV (C); WSOC.-TV 1{A,N) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—77.0 195,500 
WDEF-TV (A,C); WRGP-TV (N); WTVC IA) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—73.0 23,900 
WTOM.TV (N,A) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—67.0 **53,600 
KFBC-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.i 

CHICAGO, Il!.—93.0 2,191,400 
WBBM.-TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ IN) 

CHICO, Cal.—82.0 107,800 
KHSL-TV {A,C) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—91.0 782,200 
WCPO.TV (A); WKRC-TV (Ci; WLW-T (IN) 

CLARKSBURG, W.Va.—75.0 78,900 
WBOY.-TV {A,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—93.0 1,282,700 
WEWS (A); KYW-TV (N); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—68.0 15,200 
KVER-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—83.0 94,700 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—82.0 122,700 
KOMU-TV (A,N); KRCG-TV {A,C) 

COLUMBIA, S.C.—78.0 181,200 
WIS-TV (N); WNOK-TVf (C) +32,900 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—79.0 124,400 
WTVM {A,N); WRBL-TV (C) 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—60.0 49,400 
WCSI-TV (C,N,A) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—93.0 545,700 
WBNS.-TV (C); WLW-C (N); WTVN-TV IA) 

COOS BAY, Ore. ttt 
KCBY-TV (N) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—79.0 94,000 
KRIS-TV (N); KZTV (C,A) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—86.0 729,900 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N) 

DANVILLE, I!.—73.0 +23,200 
WICD-TVt (N) 

DAVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, Ill.—92.0 323,500 
WOC-TV (N); WHBF-TV {A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—94.0 486,600 
WHIO-TV (C); WLW-D 1A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fla.—7 °.0 253,600 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—39.0 131,400 
WMSL-TVT (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill.—79.0 +120,400 
WTVvPT IA) 
















WLOS-TV IS 
FIRST CHOICE 


In the rich, six-state Carolina Triad, 
WLOS-TV takes top honors! It is 
the most watched station all day, 
all night, all week—with an average 
of 34,000 homes delivered every 
quarter hour (108.6% more homes 
than station ‘‘c’’, 21.4% more than 
station ‘‘b’’).* So if you want to sell 
the Carolina Triad, put your mes- 
sage on WLOS-TV, with the South’s 
highest antenna. Ask your PGW 
Colonel for Details. 


*March ARB 
Serving 
ASHEVILLE 
> GREENVILLE 
SPARTANBURG 


A Wometco Enterprise 
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The 
“Doug Bug” 
will bite you 
if you don't 


watch out! 


They really dig “Doug” in Hunt- 
ington-Charleston! He's the 
comical little character who 
keeps ‘em laughing between 
takes, on “The Three Stooges” 

. . weekdays from 5:00-6:00 
P.M. on WHTN-TV. 


Doug Bug’’—mischievous pup- 
pet friend of host Bev Barton— 
responsible for the greatest 
nail pull in the program's his 
tory. 


Like to see what “Doug” can do 
for you? Call your Blair man. 
He'll tell you all about the 435,- 
700 TV homes in Huntington- 
Charleston and the station that 
looks better all the time! 





WHTN -TV 


A COWLES OPERATION—CBS BASIC 


HUNTINGTON - CHARLESTON! 


BLAIR TELEVISION ASSOCIATES 
National Representatives 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 


DENVER, Colo.—85.0 361,500 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—89.0 i 274,100 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 

DETROIT, Mich.—92.0 *1,593,800 
WJBK-TV (C); WW4J-TV (NI); WXYZ (A) 

DICKINSON, N.D.—61.0 15,200 
KDIX-TV (C) 

DOTHAN, Ala.—61.0 73,600 
WTVY (A,C) 

DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—85.0 148,900 
KDAL-TV (C); WDSM-TV (A,N) 

DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76.0 295,600 
WTVD {A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—92.0 108,800 
WEAU-TV {A,C,N) 

EL DORADO, Ark.-MONROE, La.—74.0 160,500 
KTVE (A,N); KNOE-TV {A,C) 

ELKHART-SOUTH BEND, Ind.—69.0 +148,200 
WSIJV-TVT (Al; WSBT-TVT (C); WNDU-TVT (N) 

EL PASO, Tex.—80.0 *103,700 
KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) 

(Includes 4,700 television homes on military bases) 

ENID, Okla. (See Oklahoma City) 

ERIE, Pa.—95.0 *9171,000 
WICU-TV IA,N); WSEE-TVT (A,C) 757,200 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

EUGENE, Ore.—85.0 **99,700 
KVAL-TV (N); KEZI-TV (A) 

(KVAL operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

EUREKA, Cal.—80.0 57,800 
KIEM-TV {A,C); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.- HENDERSON, Ky.—84.0 220,700 
WEIE-TVT (N); WTVW (A); WEHT-TVT (C) +124,400 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska tT 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FAIRMONT, W.Va. ttt 
WJPB-TV (A,C) 

FARGO, N.D.—77.0 139,700 
WDAY-TV (N); KXGO-TV {A} 

(See also Valley City, N.D.) 

FLINT-BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—90.0 406,500 
WJRT ‘Al; WNEM (A,N); WKNK-TVT (A,C) 162,000 

FLORENCE, Ala.—51.0 114,700 
WOWL-TVF IC,N,A) 

FLORENCE, S.C.—75.0 161,600 
WBTW {A,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa—60.0 127,300 
KQTVT (N) 

FT. MYERS, Fia.—65.0 12,600 
WINK-TV {A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—71.0 51,900 
KFSA-TV (C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—81.0 +180,400 

WANE-TVT (C); WKJG-TVT (N); WPTA-TVT (A) 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—8*.0 729,900 
KFJZ-TV; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A) 

FRESNO, Cal.—90.0 227,800 
KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVT (A); KMJ-TVT (N) +184,500 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—59.0 2,000 
KXGN-TV (C,A) 

GOODLAND, Kan.—60.0 10,500 
KBLR-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75.0 32,500 
KNOX-TV (N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—65.0 **26,200 
KREX-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—93.0 469,200 
WOOD.TV (A,N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND, Kan.—74.0 **100,800 
KCKT-TV (N) 
(KCKT-TV operates satellite KGLD, Garden City, Kan. 
and KOMC-TV, McCook, Neb.) 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—80.0 50,500 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—90.0 316,100 
WBAY-TV (C); WERV (IN); WLUK-TV (A) 

GREENSBORO-WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—85.0 392,200 


WFMY-TV (A,C); WSJS-TV (N) 











‘‘Who’s on First?” 


NOW! WFGA-TV FIRST 
IN JACKSONVILLE 


WFGA-TV now dominates the 
Jacksonville Market with 55% 
share of the audience 


Latest ARB (August) shows WFGA-TV first, 
with 55% metro share-of-audience 9 A.M. to 
midnight, seven days a week! WFGA-TV 
proudly joins its sister stations, WTVJ, Miami 
and WLOS-TV in the Carolina Triad, as the 
number one station in its respective market. 
For highest results in your advertising, choose 
the highest-rated station in the Jacksonville 
area, WFGA-TV! 

For the first Jacksonville Starch Survey for over 
a decade...Contact your PGW Colonel. 


WFGA-TV 


A Wometco Affiliate 
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Market & Stations—-% Penetration 


GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.- 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79.0 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C) 
WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT (C,N) 


GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—75.0 
WNCT [A,C); WITN (N) 


GREENWOOD, Miss.—62.0 
WABG.-TV (C) 


HANNIBAL, Mo.- QUINCY, II!.—89.0 
KHQA-TV (C,A); WGEM-TV {A,C) 


HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—73.0 
KGBT-TV (A,C); KRGV-TV (A,N) 


HARRISBURG, III.—83.0 
WSIL-TV (A) 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—71.0 
WHP-TVT (C); WTPAT (A) 


HARRISONBURG, Va.—75.0 
WSVA-TV {A,C,N) 


HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—94.0 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT 


HASTINGS, Nebr.—81.0 
KHAS-TV (N) 


HATTIESBURG, Miss.—64.0 
WDAM.TV {A,N) 


HENDERSON, Ky.- EVANSVILLE, Ind.—84.0 
WEHT-TVT (C); WFIE-TVT (N); WTVW IA) 


HENDERSON-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—76.0 
KLRJ-TV (N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV [A) 


HOLYOKE-SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—87.0 
WWIPT (IN); WHYN-TV (A,C) 


‘WWLP operates satellite WRLPT, Greenfield, Mass.) 


HONOLULU, Hawaii 
KGMB-TV (C); KONA-TV (NI; KHVH-TV (A) 
(Includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 
(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo and KMAU-TV, Wailuku 


TV Homes 


395,100 


tt 
174,500 


57,100 
170,900 
*74,500 
197,000 

+158,600 

45,400 

641,200 
$287,700 
99,000 
49,600 
220,700 
124,400 


48,900 


**4318,200 


**®149,000 


to KGMB-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku and KHJK-TV, Hilo to 


KHVH; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TV). 


HOUSTON, Tex.—87.0 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (A) KHOU-TV (C) 


HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W.Va.—82.0 
WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV {A} 


HUNTSVILLE, Ala. 
WAFG-TVt 


HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—83.0 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan. and KAYS, Hays, Kan. 
Satellites of KAKE-TV) 


IDAHO FALLS-POCATELLO, Ida.—73.0 
KID-TV (A,C,N); KTLE (N) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—91.0 
WFBM.-TV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I (A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 


JACKSON, Miss.—68.0 
WJTV (C); WLBT (A,N) 


JACKSON, Tenn.—71.0 
WODXI-TV (A,C) 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—81.0 
W4JXT (C); WFGA-TV (N,A) 


JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—82.0 
KRCG-TV {(A,C); KOMU-TV (A,N) 


JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.- BRISTOL, Va.—71.0 
WJHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV (A,N) 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—91.0 
WARD.-TVt (A,C); WJAC-TV (N) 
s 


JOPLIN, Mo.- PITTSBURG, Kan.—83.0 
KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV (A,N) 


JUNEAU, Alaska 
KINY-TV (C) 


KALAMAZOO, Mich.—93.0 
WKZO.TV 1A,C) 
(See alsc Grand Rapids) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—89.0 
KCMO-TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (N) 


KEARNEY, Neb.—76.0 
KHOL-TV (C) 
(Operates sate'lite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—69.0 
KOTI-TV (A,C,N) 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—70.0 

WATE-TV (N); WBIR-TV (C); WTVKT (A) 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—88.0 

WKBT (A,C,N) 


LAFAYETTE, La.—71.0 
KLFY-TV (C) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—71.0 
KPLC-TV (A,N); KTAG-TVT (C) 


LANCASTER, Pa. 
WGAL-TV [C,N) 


LANSING, Mich.—91.0 
WJIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) 


LAREDO, Tex.—63.0 
KGNS-TV {A,C,N) 


LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Ili.) 


LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—76.0 
KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV (N) 


LAWTON, Okia.—83.0 
KSWO.TV {A) 


LEBANON, Pa.—83.0 
WLYH-TVT {A) 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—47.0 
WLEX-TVf (A,C,N); WKYTT (C) 
LIMA, Ohio—65.0 
WIMA-TVt (A,C,N) 
LINCOLN, Neb.—83.0 
KOLN-TV {A,C) 


LITTLE ROCK-PINE BLUFF, Ark.—72.0 
KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV 1A) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—91.0 
KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; 
KNXT (C); KRCA (N); KTTV 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—81.0 
WAVE-TV (A,N); WHAS-TV (C) 


LUBBOCK, Tex.—79.0 
KCBD-TV (A,N); KDUB-TV (C) 


LUFKIN, Tex.—68.0 
KTRE-TV (N,C,A) 


LYNCHBURG, Va.—82.0 
WLVA-TV (A) 


MACON, Ga.—75.0 
WMAZ.-TV {A,C,N) 


MADISON, Wis.—9).0 
WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TVT (A); WMTVT IN) 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—.92.0 
WMUR.TV (A) 


MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) 


MARQUETTE, Mich.—84.0 
WLUC.-TV (C,N,A) 

MASON CITY, lowa—86.0 
KGLO-TV (C) 


MAYAGUEZ, P.R. 
WORA.TV (C,A) 


MEDFORD, Ore.—73.0 
KBES-TV (A,C,N) 


PAEMPHIS, Tenn.—77.0 
WHBQ.-TV (A); WMCT (N); WREC-TV. (C) 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—66.0 
WTOK.TV iA,C,N) 


MESA-PHOENIX, Ariz.—83.0 
KVAR (N); KTVK (A); KPHO-TV; KOOL-TV (C) 


MIAMI, Fia.—88.0 
WCKT (IN); WPST-TV (A); WTVJ (C) 


TV Homes 


13,600 
209,800 
47,400 
118,100 


95,800 


72,700 
tt 
°517,800 
374,900 


10,400 


48,900 


89,700 


105,200 


755,500 


$53,800 


175,200 


252,700 


2,747,200 


420,000 


107,500 


33,500 


128,200 


108,800 


228,400 


$85,300 
133,300 


51,700 


150,100 


tt 


43,00 


463,800 


90,. 00 


225,900 


553,900 


(Includes 66,800 tourist only sets not included in % penetration) 


MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—69.0 
KMID-TV (A,N); KOSA-TV (C) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—93.0 


84,300 


631,200 


WISN-TV (A); WITI-TV (C); WTMJ-TV (N) WXIXt 163,200 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90.0 


729,200 


KMSP-TV; KSTP-TV (N); WCCO-TV (C); WTCN-TV (A) 


MINOT, N.D.—71.0 
KXMC-TV {A,C); KMOT-TV (A,N) 


*33,500 
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SUNSHINE 
COVERS 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
BETTER THAN 
WIV)! 


13.1% more South Florida 
homes view WT'VJ daily than 
read the area’s largest news- 
paper .. . 147% more homes 
than read the second news- 
paper. WTVJ is viewed daily 
in 40.5% more homes than the 
average of the other two Miami 
television stations. Obtain the 
facts from your PGW Colonel. 
Ask him for Profile ITI. 


TVJ 














































Comparative Daily 
Circulation 


WTVJ 363,500* 
Miami Herald 321,500** 
Miami News 147,200** 
Station “B” 289,900* 
Station “C” 227,900* 


*ARB Coverage Study—January 1, 1960 .~ 
** Publisher's Statements—March 31, 1960 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 














A TELEVISION 


ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR WELL SPENT 
Sell YOUR Client's 
PRODUCT AT LESS THAN 
5] per 1,000 TV HOMES 


KMSO-TV NOW SERVES 


60,300 TV HOMES 


©: | :] OR ay - 316 


KMSO-TV 


JULA, MONTANA 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 











4 a ; aly 
BORIOE-TV, Ixc 
tations—% Penetration TV Homes 

MISSOULA, Mont.—72.0 56,00) 

A,C) 
MOBILE, Ala.—78.0 235,200 
N,A}; WKRG-TV (C); WEAR-TV (A) (Pensacola) 
MONAHANS, Tex.—70.0 25,300 
A-TV (A) 
MONROE, La.- EL DORADO, Ark.—74.0 160,500 


A,C); KTVE (A,N) 
MONTEREY-SALINAS, Cai. (See Salinas) 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—71.0 150,100 
VT (C); WSFA-TV (N,A) 49,600 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

MUNCIE, Ind.—59.0 +20,600 
WIBC-TVt 1A,C,N) 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—70.0 372,003 
WIAC.-TV (C); WSIX-TV (A); WSM-TV (N) 

NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—94.0 641,200 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +287,700 

NEW HAVEN, Conn.—92.0 949,400 
WNHC.TV (A) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—83.0 366,400 


WDSU.-TV (A,N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—92.0 5,019,500 
WABC.TV (A); WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C) 
WoOR.-TV; WPIX; WNBC-TV (N) 


NORFOLK, Va.—85.0 299,200 
WAVY (N); WTAR-TV (C); WVEC-TV (A) 

NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—69.0 20,200 
KNOP-TV (N) 

OAK HILL, W.Va.—78.0 83,600 
WOAY-TV {A,C) 

OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—90.0 1,313,700 
KTVU; KRON-TV (N); KPIX (C); KGO-TV (A) 

ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—69.0 84,300 
KOSA-TV (C); KMID-TV {A,N) 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—84.0 313,100 
KWTV (C); WKY-TV IN); KOCO-TV (A) (Enid) 

OMAHA, Neb.—91.0 318,400 
KMTV (N); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 

ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fia.—74.0 253,600 
WDBO.-TV (C); WLOF-TV (Al; WESH-TV (N) 

OTTUMWA, lowa—83.0 85,800 
KTVO (C,N,A) 

PADUCAH, Ky.—79.0 177,100 
WPSD-TV (N) 

PANAMA CITY, Fla.—74.0 25,200 
WJHG.TV (A,C,N) 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—44.0 +19,000 
WTAPt {A,C,N) 

PEORIA, Ill.—78.0 **+174,800 
WEEK-TV¢ (N); WMBD-TVt (C); WTVHT (A) 
(WEEK-TV operates WEEQ-TY, la Salle, Il.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—91.0 1,942,800 
WCAU-TV (C); WFIL-TV (A); WRCV-TV (N) 

PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—83.0 226,900 
KOOL-TV (C); KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KVAR (N) 

PINE BLUFF-LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—72.0 252,700 
KATV (A); KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C) 

PITTSBURG, Kan.- JOPLIN, Mo.—83.0 133,100 
KOAM.-TV (A,N); KODE-TV 1A,C) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93.0 1,163,800 
KDKA-TV (C); WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 

PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—84.0 104,100 


WPTZ {A,N) 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 


POCATELLO-IDAHO FALLS, Ida.—73.0 61,700 
KTLE (N); KID-TV 1A,C,N) 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—91.0 318,600 
WMTW.TV 1A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 

PONCE, P.R. tt 
WSUR-TV; WR!K-TV (C,A) 

PORT ARTHUR-BEAUMONT, Tex.—77.0 145,400 
KPAC-TV (N,A); KFDM-TV (C,A) 

PORTLAND, Me.—92.0 224,400 
WCSH-TV (NI; WGAN-TV (C) 

PORTLAND, Ore.—86.0 466,900 
KGW.TV (N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (Al; KHTVt ttt 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—84.0 19,900 
WAGNM.-TV {A,C,N) 

PROVIDENCE, R.1. °796,900 
WIAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 

PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—83.0 94,700 
KCSJ-TV (NI; KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) 

QUINCY, IlI.- HANNIBAL, Mo.—89.0 170,900 
WGEN.TV {A,N); KHQA-TV (C,A) 

RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76.0 295,600 
WRAL-TV (N); WTVD A,C) 

RAPID CITY, S.D.—58.0 33,500 


KOTA-TV (A,C); KRSD-TV (N) 
(KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) 
(KRSD-TV operates satellite KDSJ-TV, Lead, S.D.) 


REDDING, Cal.—79.0 70,800 
KVIP-TV (A,N) 

RENO, Nev.—84.0 41,200 
KOLO-TV {A,C,N) 

RICHMOND, Va.—82.0 266,900 


WRVA.TYV (A); WTVR (C); 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 


RIVERTON, Wyo.—53.0 6,600 
KWRB-TV (C,N,A) 

ROANOKE, Va.—81.0 249,800 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV (A,N) 

ROCHESTER, Minn.—86.0 76,100 
KROC-TV (N) 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—92.0 329,400 
WROC.-TV (A,N); WHEC-TV (A,C); WVET-TV (A,C) 

ROCKFORD, Ili.—91.0 199,800 
WREX-TV {A,C); WTVOT IN) 105,600 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill.- DAVENPORT, lowa—92.0 323,500 


WHBF-TV (A,C); WOC-TV IN) 
ROME-UTICA, N.Y. (See Utica) 


ROSWELL, N.M.—79.0 49,000 
KSWS-TV {A,C,N) 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Cal.—88.0 433,900 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (A); KVUE-TVT tt 








Television history— 


Represented by 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 





The Original Station Representative. 


Pay Court to King 4! 


The Nashville Television audience is currently in a state of happy 
confusion. Their favorite station, WSM-TV, not only adopted the 
theme, King 4, for its fall program promotion, it also imported 4 
Kings, the lovely King Sisters, to lend a hand. And now 5 Kings, 
four of which are also Queens of the music world, are busi!y spread- 
ing the good word about the finest program line up in ‘Nashville 


What has this to do with you? Just this! The station which can put 
this much showmanship in its own promotion is the station best 
equipped to put your product across in the highly important Nashville 
Market. For documentation, ask Hi Bramham or any Petry man. 


WSM-TV 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY-FLINT, Mich.—90.0 406,500 
WKNKX-TVT (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N); W4JRT {A) 162,000 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—89.0 109,800 
KFEQ-TV (C,A) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92.0 851,900 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

$T. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—90.0 729,200 


WTCN-TV (A); WCCO-TV (C); KSTP (NI; KMSP-TV 


ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fia.—83.0 333,400 
WSUN-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) 7213,200 
SALINAS-MONTEREY, Cal.—87.0 **213,800 
KSBW-TV {A,C,N) 
(See also San Jose, Cal.) 
(Includes circulation of optional satellite, KSBY-TV, 
San Luis Obispo ) 
SALISBURY, Md.—68.0 133,400 
WBOC-TVT [A,C} 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—88.0 253,500 
KSL-TV (C); KCPX (N,A); KUTV (A); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 
SAN ANGELO, Tex.—81.0 31,500 
KCTV (A,C,N) 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—82.0 316,700 
KCOR-TVf; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV IN) tt 
SAN DIEGO, Cal.—93.0 *288,100 
KFMB-TV (C); KFSD-TV (N) 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Cal.—90.0 1,313,700 
KGO.-TV 1A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 
SAN JOSE, Cal.—83.0 247,600 
KNTV {A,C,N) 
(See also Salinas-Monterey, Cal.) 
SAN JUAN, P.R. tt 
WAPA-TV [A,N); WKAQ-TV (C) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, Cal. (See Salinas-Monterey) 
SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—81.0 60,500 
KEY-T (A,C,N) 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—73.0 99,800 
WSAV-TV (NJ); WTOC-TV [A,C) 
SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—93.0 **421,100 
WRGB (N); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
SCRANTON— WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—87.0 $279,900 
WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (A) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 
SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—89.0 568,500 
KING-TV (N); KOMO-TV (A); KTNT-TV (C); 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 
SEDALIA, Mo.—88.0 27,200 
KMOS.-TV (A) 
SHREVEPORT, La.—78.0 276,700 
KSLA (A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 
SIOUX CITY, lowa—87.0 180,100 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV {A,C) 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—78.0 **225,400 


KELO-TV (C,A); KSOO-TV (N,A) (KELO-TV cperates 
boosters KDLO-TV, Florence, S.D. and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D. 


SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—49.0 148,200 
WNDU-TVt (N); WSBT-TVT (C); WSJV-TVT (A) 
SPARTANBURG-GREENVILLE, S.C.- 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79.0 395,100 


WSPA-TV (C); WFBC-TV (NI); WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT tt 


SPOKANE, Wash.—79.0 268,900 
KHQ-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—77.0 **¥137,100 
WICST IN) 
(Operates satellite WCHU, Champaign, III.) 
SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—87.0 **+318,200 
WHYN.-TVT (A,C); WWLPT (N) 
(WWIP operates satellite WRLPT Greenfield, Mass.) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—81.0 112,100 
KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—88.0 335,600 


WSTV-TV {A,C) 
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STOCKTON-SACRAMENTO, Cal.—88.0 433,900 
KVUE-TVt; KOVR (A); KCRA (N); KXTV (C) tt 
SUPERIOR, Wis.- DULUTH, Minn.—85.0 148,900 
WDSM.-TV (N,A); KDAL-TV (C) 
SWEETWATER, Tex.—81.0 47,500 
KPAR-TV (C) 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.—91.0 **459,000 
WHEN-TV (A,C); WSYR-TV (N,A) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 
TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—89.0 568,500 
KTNT-TV (C); KTVW; KING-TV {N); 
KOMO.TV (A); KIRO-TV (C) 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—63.0 128,300 
WCTV (C,A) 
TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fia.—83.0 333,400 
WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVT (A) +213,200 
TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—78.0 124,700 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTX-TV {A,C) 
TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—91.0 193,800 
WTHI-TV (A,C) 
TEXARKANA, Tex.—74.0 86,600 
KCMC.-TV 1{A,C) 
THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (See Tallahassee) 
TOLEDO, Ohio—93.0 416,300 
WSPD.-TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) 
TOPEKA, Kan.—80.0 116,000 
WIBW-TV (C,A,N) 
TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—85.0 45,300 
WPBN.TV (N,A) 
TROY-ALBANY-SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—93.0 **421,100 
WRGB IN); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
TUCSON, Ariz.—84.0 106,500 
KGUN.-TV {A}; KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV IN) 
TULSA, Okla.—82.0 323,200 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV IN); KTUL-TV (A) 
TUPELO, Miss.—60.0 44,900 
WTWV IN) 
TWIN FALLS, ida.—76.0 24,700 
KLIX-TV (A,C,N) 
TYLER, Tex.—72.0 105,100 
KLTV (A,C,N) 
UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—94.0 146,700 
WKTV {A,C,N) 
VALLEY CITY, N.D.—78.0 133,300 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 
V ACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—73.0 124,700 
KWTX-TV {A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—87.0 868,600 
WMAL-TV (A); WRC-TV (N); WTOP-TV (C); WITG 
WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—75.0 174,500 
WITN (N); WNCT [A,C) 
WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
WATR-TVT (A) 
WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—89.0 299,400 
KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) 
WATERTOWN-CARTHAGE, N.Y. (See Carthage) 
WAUSAU, Wis.—86.0 117,500 
WSAU.-TV {A,C,N) 
WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—73.0 *74,500 
KRGV-TV (N,Al; KGRT-TV {A,C) 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fia.—76.0 81,100 
WEAT-TV (A); WPTV (N) 
WHEELING, W. Va.—85.0 237,500 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 
WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—83.0 **294,900 


KAKE-TV IA); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KTVC, Ensign, Kan. and KAYS, Hays, Kan. satellite of KAKE-TV) 


WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—82.0 136,200 
KFDX-TV «N); KSYD-TV (C); KSWO.-TV IA) {lawton} 
WILKES-BARRE—SCRANTON, Pa.—87.0 $279,900 


WBRE-TVt (N); WNEP-TVt (A); WDAU-TVT (C) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

WILLISTON, N.D.—5‘5.0 18,300 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 

WILMINGTON, N.C.—72.0 96,400 
WECT {A,N,C) 

\i INSTON-SALEM-GREENSBORO, N.C.—85.0 392,200 
WSJS-TV (N); WFMY-TV [A,C) 

WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
Wwort (IN) 

YAKIMA, Wash.—63.0 98,400 
KIMA-TVT (A,C,N); KNDO-TVT (A) 
(KIMA operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Ida., 
KBAS-TVT, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVT, Pasco, Wash) 

YORK, Pa.—54.0 138,700 
WSBA.TVT (A) 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—74.0 +169,800 
WFMJ-TVt; WKBN-TVf (C); WKST-TVT (A) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

YUMA, Ariz.—80.0 27,200 
KIVA (C,N,A) 

ZANESVILLE, Ohio—47.0 111,400 


WHIZ-TVt (A,C,N) 


® Data pending further study. 
T U.HAF. 
TT incomplete data. 
ttt New station-coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. Coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
#Market being held because it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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the expensive M-E executive hier- 
chy and change in the structure of the 
['V/radio department into a sepa- 
te division has had a twofold effect. 
for one thing, the number and expe- 
‘ence at the top echelon obviously per- 
nit M-E executives to spread themselves 
round more in client and network ne- 
;otiations. For another, it helps central- 
ize control of network buys for all offices 
{ McCann-Erickson, and permits offers 
{ auxiliary counsel to clients who may 
equire TV information, but are not 
regular users of the medium. 

‘In the organization of M-E,” Says 
“it is the responsibility of Hal 
Graham, in charge of client planning, to 
participate in group meetings of the 
igency which are planning any advertis- 
ing activity for an account, and in de- 
veloping advertising for a_ particular 
iccount. [Under Graham are four TV 


Clyne, 


MecCANN’S TV OPERATION from page 


account executives, representing up to 
six accounts each, who are constantly in 
touch with product groups. | 


Graham starts TV work 

“If TV is to have a role in this adver- 
tising, Graham begins to work with the 
group account executive assigned to the 
product to develop a TV plan. When 
that plan is refined, it is then presented, 
let us say, to the executive vice president 
of M-E, Tom Losee. 

“At about this time, Graham and 
Losee will acquaint Van Volkenburg 
with the dollars allowed, the production 
needs, and what they are doing to de- 
velop a TV or radio plan. 

“From that point on, Graham and 
Losee work with Jack ‘Van’ for the 
eventual client presentation. 

“Somewhere along this long and wind- 
ing road of development, Jack has con- 


ferred with me. The client presentation 
is normally handled by Jack or by my- 
self with Graham and Losee. Once we 
have the approval of the client, negotia- 
tions with the network, supplier, and/or 
talent are handled again by Jack with 
all the help I can give.” 

M-E has three offices, the central 
headquarters in New York attached to 
the home office of McCann-Erickson 
(U.S.A.), the others in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. New York, in addition to being 
headquarters for M-E’s top brass, houses: 
the M-E program services section (re- 
sponsible for supervision and direction 
of programs to which M-E is commit- 
ted), a client planning section (respon- 
sible for client activity in the New York 
and Western region); and a section re- 
sponsible for contract and legal work. 

M-E’s large Los Angeles offices have 
operations and program services sections 





M-E PRODUCTIONS’ TELEVISION 





Client and Programs Network Time Program Type Buy 
Bell & Howell 
Winston Churchill: The Valiant Years ABC nighttime documentary half-hour 
(1960 only) 
Bell & Howell Close-Up! (1960-61) ABC nighttime public affairs one hour 
Brunswick 
Jackpot Bowling NBC nighttime sports alternate quarter-hours 


Coca-Cola 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet 


Colgate-Palmolive 
Twilight Zone 


Derby Foods 

Walt Disney Presents 
Maverick 

Hong Kong 

Naked City 

The Roaring Twenties 


Helene Curtis 
To Tell The Truth 


Liggett & Myers 

The Untouchables 
Adventures In Paradise 
The Islanders 


Nabisco 

Wagon Train 
Rawhide 

Dough Re Mi 
Concentration 

It Could Be You 

Jan Murray Show 
As The World Turns 
The Millionaire 

Sky King 


ABC nighttime 


CBS nighttime adventure 
ABC nighttime adventure 
ABC nighttime western 
ABC nighttime adventure 
ABC nighttime mystery 
ABC nighttime mystery 


CBS nighttime 


ABC nighttime mystery 
ABC nighttime adventure 
ABC nighttime adventure 
NBC nighttime western 
CBS nighttime western 


NBC daytime 


NBC daytime 

NBC daytime 

NBC daytime 

CBS daytime serial 

CBS daytime anthology 
CBS Saturday adventure 


(daytime) 


situation comedy 


situation comedy 


audience participation 
audience participation 
audience participation 
audience participation 


alternate half-hours 


alternate half-hours 


minute participations 
minute participations 
minute participations 
minute participations 
minute participations 


alternate half-hours 


alternate hours 
alternate half-hours 
alternate half-hours 


alternate half-hours 
alternate half-hours 
alternate quarter-hours 
alternate quarter-hours 
alternate quarter-hours 
alternate quarter-hours 
alternate quarter-hours 
alternate quarter-hours 
alternate half-hours 
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which are counterparts of those in New 
York. Its size (12 people) is commensu- 
rate with the fact that almost all M-E 
programs are produced in Hollywood. 
Los Angeles program services manager 
Tom Greenhow and his staff coordinate 
and supervise all M-E client shows in 
production, read all scripts, work on in- 
tegrating commercials and finding new 
talent and program ideas. Greenhow, 
formerly director of West Coast talent 
operations for NBC and previously a 
production executive with Ziv and 
Famous Artists, was appointed to his 
present job last January as part of M-E’s 
move to beef up its West Coast staff. 
The change in the Chicago office also 
reflects the establishment of M-E Pro- 
ductions as a separate division serving 
all offices and divisions of the corpora- 
tion in negotiations with the networks 


“When we were just the TV depart- 
ment of the New York office,” says Clyne, 
“there was sensitivity in Chicago and 
other out-of-town offices. Before M-E, for 
example, McCann's Chicago office had 
no department as such. It was responsi- 
ble to New York for what it did in TV. 
Most agencies have a TV department in 
the home office and a separate TV de- 
partment in each of their out-of-town 
offices—the head of TV in Chicago, for 
example, is not responsible to the head 
of TV in New York. 


Middle ground of organization 

‘Now, McCann has established a mid- 
dle ground between these extremes of 
organization—no responsibility or com- 
plete TV autonomy on the part of a 
separate office. Under M-E, the TV 
client services man in Chicago, John 


in New York, who operates in Chicago 
and is paid for by that office. The serv- 
ices of M-E are paid for by each office 
that uses them. And each unit has as 
much interest in our unit as does the 
New York office of McCann-Erickson be- 
cause each participates in this division’s 
overhead and he has the benefit of more 
experienced recommendations. 

“Before this network season, for ex- 
ample, Allen did the TV planning for 
Bell & Howell, Brunswick, Swift and 
Helene Curtis. He sat with these product 
groups in Chicago, while keeping touch 
with Van Volkenburg in New York. 

“Our new structure also makes things 
more flexible for playing a bigger part 
in production (approaching the UA 
concept). Again, when this happens, the 
opportunities and the chance for invest- 
ment will open up for all of the offices, 











and large suppliers. Allen, is a member of M-E Productions not just New York.” END 
PURCHASES THIS SEASON 
Client and Programs Network Time Program Type Buy 
Westinghouse 
Nanette Fabray Show NBC nighttime situation comedy weekly half-hour 
Nominating Conventions CBS day & night public affairs full 
Election Returns CBS day & night public affairs full 
Esso 
Esso Reporter spot nighttime news three weekly quarter-hours 
Corn Products 
| Love Lucy CBS daytime situation comedy alternate quarter-hours 
As The World Turns CBS daytime serial alternate quarter-hours 
Brighter Day CBS daytime serial alternate quarter-hours 
Love Of Life CBS daytime serial alternate quarter-hours 
Borax 
Death Valley Days spot nighttime western weekly half-hour 
Brighter Day CBS daytime serial alternate quarter-hours 
Love Of Life CBS daytime serial alternate quarter-hours 
Video Village CBS daytime audience participation alternate quarter-hours 
Clear Horizon CBS daytime serial alternate quarter-hours 
December Bride CBS daytime situation comedy alternate quarter-hours 
Nestlé 
Roy Rogers CBS Saturday western alternate half-hours 

(daytime) 
Buick 
Bob Hope specials NBC nighttime variety eight one-hour shows 
General Motors 
The World Series NBC daytime sports half with Gillette 
Rose Bowl Game NBC daytime sports half with Gillette 
Blue-Gray Game NBC daytime sports half with Gillette 
Savings and Loan Foundation 
East-West Game NBC daytime sports half 
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MUSIC FOR THE GOLDEN MINUTE from page 41 


The use of popular songs for their 
high recognition value (a technique cur- 
rently favored by several major beer ad- 
vertisers) is no guarantee of success, ac- 
cording to Eaton, but pop songs can, he 
says, be an advantage “if their message 
can be ‘comfortably’ adapted to an ad- 
vertiser's Own message.” 

Some of B&B’s recent television com- 
mercials for General Foods and Procter 
& Gamble are individual examples of 
pointed musical application. Eaton must 


approach each commercial from a prob- 
lem-solving point of view. Almost always 
there is an emotion to be captured 
by the music—pleasure, sensuousness, 
energy, nostalgia, richness, comedy—and 
Eaton has to match this to copy and 
photography. 

A new one-minute spot for Prell Con- 
centrate shampoo presented Eaton with 
the problem of evoking sensuous satis- 
faction. 

Close-up slow motion photography 
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shows Prell being squeezed into a palm 
and worked into a lather, hair being 
combed, shaken and spilled around 
against strong backlighting by a sexy- 
looking model. Copy is limited to only 
44 words (vs. a usual 130 words in the 
average one-minute commercial) and 
keyed to the phrase “softness you can 
feel.” 

In matching music to this setting, 
Eaton went to a musical style similar 
to Ravel for two arrangements; one 
made use of two flamenco guitars, the 
other used ten instruments, including 
French horns, trumpet, violin, harp, 
flute and drums. Human voices were 
also used in the latter arrangement for 
some of the copy phrasing. The overall 
effect is as sweepingly sensuous and 
pleasurable as the core of the Prell 
message. 


The treatment of Zest 


A commercial for another Procter & 
Gamble product, Zest, also reflects emo- 
tional personal product involvement. A 
mother and small daughter are caught 
outdoors in a spring rain by natural- 
setting photography. As in most Zest 
commercials, copy relates product to an 
electric feeling of clean, fresh “every 
pore breathes free” vitality. 

Here Eaton’s musical job was to evoke 
reminiscence of the clean, fresh feeling 
of rain to a child and translate this into 
the type of physical sensation Zest will 
give to an adult. He accomplished it 
with what he calls “a one-minute Peter 
and the Wolf’—a Prokofiev-styled treat- 
ment of rain-rippled delicacy in the out- 
door scene, more vigorous in an after- 
shower toweling sequence. 

Orchestration was for ten instruments 
—chime effect for rain, violins for 
sweep, cymbal and woodwinds. In trans- 
lating character to musical instrument 
(to give each character a representative 
musical “image” or “voice”’), the daugh- 
ter was represented by a flute (light- 
heartedness), the mother by an oboe 
(maturity). ; 

A current series of General Foods’ 
Yuban ground and instant coffee com- 
mercials contains many uses of music 
and sound-effect technique. And music 
in Instant Yuban_ spots particularly 
gives an idea of the innovation possible 
in jingle and theme music. 

When the first Instant Yuban Coffee 
commercials were being prepared by 
B&B late last year, the instant prod- 
uct retained the theme words present 
in the brand’s earlier music: “deep, 
dark, delicious Yuban.” This music, 
however, needed a more modern sound 
representative of the “up-to-date” 
quality of instant coffee. Eaton worked 

To page 69 
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In TV too...FILM does the“impossible’! 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE—all at once! Want special effects? Film is your answer! Film— 
Multi-image to show multi-use! That's the effect | and film alone—can do 3 things for you: (1) provide 
used to win the busy housewife in a brilliant 60- high-polish commercials, rich with optical effects; 
second Corning Ware TV film commercial. Multi- (2) give you crisp, vivid animation; (3) assure pene- 
image produced economically . . . efficiently! licelilelaMelile Moh Z-1eele|-Minl-Eh; Ze) ale Moh 7-10 


For further information: Get in touch with Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Midwest Division West Coast Division 


6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 130 East Randolph Drive 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago ], Ill. 


or W. J. German, Inc. Agents for the sale 
relate Moli bia] olUhi lola Meola sol tiolaMl aaeli-ttticlilol Miuvolilolim alate: 
Films, Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, Ill., Hollywood, Calif. 


ADVERTISER: Corning Glass Works—Consumer Products Division 


PRODUCER: Audio Productions, Inc. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY: N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 











Grey Advertising’s media executives at a new-client meeting. Helen 
Wilbur, Media Group Supervisor; Aileen Barry, Chief Print Buyer; Ken 
Kearns, Chief Time Buyer; Gene Accas, Associate Director of Media; 
Joan Stark, Media Group Supervisor; Phil Branch, Media Group Super- 


visor; Dr. E. L. Deckinger, Vice President and Director of Media. 


NEW ACCOUNTS...NEW SCHEDULES 


...when competent media information is in real demand 





A typical time of media decision, caught by candid 
camera at an actual new-account meeting of Grey’s 
Media Board of Strategy. This goes on somewhere every 
day, in agencies all over the land. 1959 saw 1688 agency 
account shifts. Every one meant a new schedule. 228 
major moves alone totaled more than $210,000,000 
worth of advertising contracts! 


Get on a new list at the start and you are well on the 
way to a contract. Miss out then and you have a long, 
hard selling job ahead. 


To improve your chances of proper consideration at the 
early stages, make your media information instantly 
accessible, and be sure it is competent to serve the 
buyers’ needs! 


Take another look at the people in the Grey media 
meeting. At this very moment they are selecting candi- 
dates for a new account schedule, using SRDS, their 
media-buying directory .. . deciding which representa- 
tives to call in. They may remember the impressions 
your representatives or general promotion (and your 
competitors’) have made in the past—but how well are 
you selling them now? 


With competent Service-Ads in SRDS 


YOU ARE THERE 
selling by helping people buy 





SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 


C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher | 
5201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL., YORKTOWN 6-8500 @® oA 


SALES OFFICES— SKOKIE, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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MUSIC FOR THE GOLDEN MINUTE from page 66 


out a new theme arrangement in mod- 
ern chord progression, lingered on 
seven notes for four words. The result 
was a changed harmonic setting, a mod- 
ern difference. 

Similarly, with General Foods’ Post 
Cereals, the blanket or master jingle 
“All Post cereals happen to be... just 
a little bit better . . . than any other 
cereals happen to be,” can be worded 
to suit each individual cereal, and/or 
its commercial setting, without chang- 
ing the basic tune of the jingle. 

What has happened to the original 
Post jingle, which meets all the require- 
ments of a good “toe-tapper,” is an ex- 
pansion that leaves it free to tie into the 
important selling points of specific Post 
products. In one commercial for Post 
Toasties, for instance, the American 
qualities of corn were expressed by a 
jingle performed with a folk singer, 
folk instruments. In a Post Grape-Nuts 
Flakes commercial, emphasizing its en- 
ergy benefits, the jingle was given a mod- 
ern treatment, belted out in a husky- 
throated facsimile of Ethel Merman’s 
voice. 


Sound effects for Yuban 


Sound effects as well as music have 
been playing an important part in some 
of the B&B commercials. The Yuban 
series has been making use of silent 
lead-ins with sound effects scored into 
the music as prelude to the theme—the 
key turning on a vacuum-packed can of 
Yuban and the air rushing in with a 
“pffft’; a bag of coffee beans being 
ripped open followed by the sound of 
beans pouring out. In other commer- 
cials: the sound (and picture in all cases) 
of corn being shucked and Post Toasties 
spilling out; a pick chipping open a 
block of ice containing a pitcher of iced 
Instant Maxwell House Coffee. 

Working in commercial music means 
being able to think in milliseconds. In 
the Yuban commercials, an example of 
how demanding is the 60-second-or-less 
time limit imposed on the music is seen 
in a segment picturing fine wine, steak 
and cheese—a quality comparison to 
Yuban richness through the use of aged 
coffee beans. 

The announcer intones “ . . . blended 
with aged coffee beans, aged to peak 
flavor like the best-flavored foods. .. .” 
Pictures cut in here with close-ups of 
“rare vintage wine (celesta) . . . the 
choicest cheese (guitar) . . . the finest 
steak! (four French horns).” The ap- 
pearance of each food was matched with 
its representative musical instrument. 
Appearing together, the foods had 
merged instrumental accompaniment— 
all of this in the space of six seconds! 

Some commercials call for special 
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treatment, a musical match to photo- 
graphic action that is out of the or- 
dinary. In a Post Grape-Nuts Flakes 
spot, keyed to highlighting the energy 
this cereal provides, the opening se- 
quence is speed-motion photography of 
a man cutting a lawn. Eaton captured 
the fast-paced mood of energy with 
rapidly beating bongo drums. 

In another commercial for Post-Tens 
that made use of four chimps in human 
dress at breakfast, Eaton combined a 
number of musical elements for comedy 
impact. 

This commercial opened on the ex- 


terior of a lovely house, a sunny morn- 
ing. The prelude here was taken from 
the morning music of Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
Suite. When the camera cut to the fam- 
ily of chimps eating and reaching for 
Post-Ten packages, the Post jingle was 
played. In a final scene, the chimps, now 
a four-piece band, play in synchroniza- 
tion with rock and roll music. 

Eaton rarely does the full musical job 
of writing, arranging and conducting 
for a commercial himself. Usually he 
“sketches” what is needed in the way 
of instruments and treatment and then 
supervises outside work. To next page 
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MUSIC continued 


The B&B music director (who reports 
to Gordon Webber, vice president and 
director of broadcast commercial pro- 
duction) works on any account that 
needs music; this involves about 85 per 
cent of the agency’s TV users. Over the 
last year, he has worked on roughly 150 
individual commercials, sometimes as 
many as 40 a month during heavy cam- 
paign preparation periods. 

Eaton’s involvement in B&B com- 
mercials starts, ideally, during the idea 
stage. Where music is an integral part 
of a commercial, as with Prell, Zest and 
Yuban, he confers with the copy writer, 
gets an idea of the best musical transla- 
tion of the copy concept. From this he 
works up a rough sketch of the basic 
musical theme and a way to develop it. 

After this he gets together with the 
writer, producer and art director to fur- 
ther develop the idea. Each man com- 
ments on the other’s area; all work 
toward a unified concept or balance of 
oral, visual and musical elements, and 
agree on execution. 

The idea, now worked up into a rough 
musical track by Eaton, a storyboard by 
the writer and art director, a visual con- 
tinuity and style of photography plan by 
the producer, goes for client approval. 


Strongest element is produced first 


Once approved, production decision 
is made. This involves a choice of 
method. If one element is strongest in 
carrying the commercial—copy, photo- 
graphy or music—it is produced first 
and the other elements then geared to 
it. If picture is first, which is usually the 
case, Eaton will time out the footage, 
make a sketch of how the mood and 
continuity of music will occur. He then 
selects an arranger whose style and back- 
ground are “right” for the job. 

After this, Eaton will supervise the 
arranger, set up a recording session to 
reproduce the finished score. At the re- 
cording, Eaton will usually let the ar- 
ranger conduct, check for timing, bal- 
ance and make changes where necessarv 
himself. When the producer is given all 
of the completed elements to make a 
final unit, Eaton will follow through, 
go with the producer to a “mix” where 
all of the effects are combined. 

With advertiser realization that com- 
mercials can often perform better with 
the help of music, this “third column” 
is being allowed more expression 
its style and variety are broadening. 

Music for the “golden minute” is one 
of the toughest creative challenges 
around in television today. Experts like 
Eaton are doing their best to develop 
the potential of commercial music to its 
fullest, and they appear to be succeed- 
ing. FND 


$50,000 A YEAR from page 44 


Personal contact is a much-used and 
successful method of locating prospects, 
thanks to the wide variety of associations 
cultivated by the Executive Selection Di- 
vision executives, several of whom 
joined Young after retiring from jobs 
in the communications industry. Board 
chairman John Orr Young, easily one of 
advertising’s foremost elder statesmen, 
has been in the business since 1908 on 
all three sides—agency (Lord & Thomas, 
Young & Henri, F. Wallis Armstrong, 
N. W. Ayer, Y&R), client (P&G) and 
media (Salt Lake Herald-Tribune). 

Division president John Adams was 
formerly with the Theodore MacManus 
Company (now MacManus, John & 
Adams—no relation) and the Saturday 
Evening Post. Executive vice president 
Herbert Dingwall worked for Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company both as a space sales- 
man and in personnel. Among the vice 
presidents, Eldridge Peterson was editor 
and publisher of Printers’ Ink; Robert 
Smith was an executive with Mutual 
Broadcasting and a management con- 
sultant; Leon Eldot is a veteran of the 
Quaker Oats Company and L. Sonnen- 
born Associates; Olin (Spike) Saunders 
came from Compton Advertising; Harry 
Walsh was assistant advertising manager 
of This Week; Stanley Adams was man- 
ager of the Ray-O-Vac Company and 
assistant to the president. 

Once names of possible candidates are 
accumulated through personal contact 
and other methods, the actual search be- 
gins. All resumes are carefully screened. 
Men who seem qualified are interviewed 
by Young executives, and those still 
deemed promising are fully investigated. 
This is a very thorough step that in- 
cludes character, community, business, 
credit, social and other references. 

All data concerning a prospect are 
given a thorough review by the Young 
executives. If they like what they see, a 
recommendation is made to the client. 
If he likes what he hears, a personal 
interview is arranged. 


“Coaches” both before the meeting 


Before the meeting, however, Eldridge 
Peterson serves as “coach” to help candi- 
date and client each put his best foot 
forward. If he knows, for exampie, that 
a particular client has high regard for 
participation in community affairs, 
Peterson will remind the candidate to 
consider and stress his activities in this 
area. At the other end, coach Peterson 
might know that a candidate of excellent 
caliber is especially interested in tele- 
vision. So he will suggest that the client 
give all possible details on his TV plans. 

Coaching thus completed, client and 
executive meet. End of story. Better yet, 
a bright new beginning. END 
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If you are buying Television 
in Providence, Rhode Island, 


keep these facts in mind: In daytime NSI* homes 
reached, WJAR-TV has more than twice as many 
quarter-hour firsts; in nightime NSI* homes reached 
three times as many quarter-hour firsts as the sec- 
ond station! Furthermore, in NSI* homes reached, 
WJAR-TV carries 8 out of the top 10 network pro- 
grams, 9 out of the top 10 syndicated programs! 
WJAR-TV - Channel 10 - Providence - NBC - ABC - 
Represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
*Nielsen, August, 1960 


Daytime — Mon.-Fri. 8 A.M.-6 P.M. 
Nighttime — Sun.-Sat. 6 P.M.-midnite 








PHILIP MORRIS’ GREENE from page 47 


PM’s policy: “We don’t want editorial control, but there are some subjects we would want no part of” 


\s it happens, a dispute over the pre- 

cise nature of that climate showed signs 
for a while of developing into a major 
obstacle. CBS kas a firm rule that ad- 
ertisers must buy programs in the Re- 
orts series sight unseen. Before purchas- 
ing the second batch of three shows, PM 
reportedly insisted on a sneak preview, 
was ready to terminate talks when CBS 
tuck to its guns, then suddenly agreed 
to go along with the no-peeking policy 
ufter all. 

\lthough CBS won’t show a foot of 

film in advance, it will apprise adver- 
isers of the subjects to be covered on 
future Reports, with the understanding 
hat a company purchasing multiple 
commitments may pull out, without 
penalty, of any individual program it 
feels would be against its best interests. 
Chis flexibility was undoubtedly a re- 
issurance to PM. “We don’t want edi- 
torial control, but there are some sub- 
jects we would want no part of,” Greene 
ays, declining to specify which, but 
hastily adding, “I don’t mean contro- 
versy per se. A few years ago when we 
bought the Mike Wallace show on ABC 
for Parliament, there were those who 
irged against it, saying Wallace is con- 
troversial. Controversy is not bad if the 
reporting is good. What I mean is that 
newspapers treat some subjects on page 
one and others on page 24. By the same 
token, on television I don’t think every- 
thing should be on page one.” 


Came to PM as office boy 

When Roger Greene came to Philip 
Morris as an office boy in 1936, selling 
cigarettes was a relatively simple proc- 

Greene's rise through the advertis- 

ing department (where he held virtually 
every job, culminating in his appoint- 
ment as advertising vice president in 
1957) pretty closely parallels the develop- 
ment of cigarettes into a powerful in- 
dustry marked by fierce competition for 
an extremely lucrative market. 

The industry’s vast growth, health 
problems and radically changing patterns 
f marketing and distribution have been 

!1 documented in many places (see 
Cigarette Makers’ Formula for TV 
February, 1960). In 1959, 
igarette consumption per person 15 
ears and over was at an all-time high of 
188 packs—nearly two per cent over 1958 
ind 15 per cent more than ten years ago. 
[he 1960s promise to set still greater 
records, mainly, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, because of the 
ming of age of consumers born during 
the post-war baby boom, and the prob- 
ible increase in women smokers. 

Che problem now is largely fragmenta- 
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tion. The day of the big brand seems to 
be over, thanks mostly to what appears 
to be a never-ending influx of new en- 
tries. Significantly, 75 per cent of Philip 
Morris’ 1959 sales were from brands not 
on the market five years ago. Its com- 
petitors have been at least as busy in the 
new products arena, and the result is 
somewhat of a _ dog-eat-dog situation 
(among brands out of the same company 
as well as competitors’) and a big reason 
why the cigarette industry has become 
one of the heaviest buyers of nighttime 
FV, 

Philip Morris, while not the largest 
television advertiser of the cigarette 
makers, nevertheless last year spent a 
hefty 47 per cent of its substantial 
$22,903,000 ad budget in network TV, 
with another 15 per cent going to spot. 
Spending last year among its competi- 
tors tallied this way: R. J. Reynolds, 
$41,444,000 budget, 49 per cent in net- 
work, eight per cent in spot; American 
Tobacco, $33,307,000, 37 per cent in 
network, eight per cent in spot; P. Loril- 
lard, $28,362,000, 57 per cent in network, 
12 per cent in spot; Liggett & Myers, 
$25,703,000, 56 per cent in network, nine 
per cent in spot; Brown & Williamson, 
$22,976,000, 47 per cent in network, 33 
per cent in spot. 

With such enthusiastic spending, 
brands definitely tend to trip over one 
another on television. To cite just two 
examples: on alternate Tuesday nights at 
8:30, Philip Morris sponsors Dobie Gillis 
on CBS; immediately following at 9 is 
Brown & Williamson with Stagecoach 
West on ABC and American Tobacco 
with Thriller on NBC. Sunday nights 
(PM isn’t involved here), there’s Reyn- 
olds with Maverick on ABC at 8; Reyn- 
olds with Lawman on ABC and Loril- 
lard with Tab Hunter on NBC at 8:30; 
L&M with The Rebel on ABC at 9 and 
The Islanders at 9:30. 

Just how serious is this traffic situa- 
tion? Like most advertisers, Greene 
grumbles a bit about the lack of choice 
availabilities, but he is not particularly 
bothered by the congestion. “We used 
to think we shouldn’t have two of our 
own brands too close. Now you have 
your competitors’. But by and large, the 
public doesn’t know who makes what 
cigarette. Essentially the consumer buys 
by brand, not by company. 

“We allocate a program to one brand 
as much as possible, but if it becomes ap- 
propriate or expedient we'll put another 
brand in. We believe in the value of 
continuity, but I don’t think this is in- 
violate. We’re not locked in. I don’t 
think either that rotation has affected 
brand personality. And even if you do 


lose a little on identity by rotating, you 
gain in flexibility.” 

Philip Morris somewhat shocked the 
advertising industry when, in the spring 
of 1955, it dropped the high-rated / 
Love Lucy show after four years of spon- 
sorship. In 1956, PM put only five per 
cent of its $16,249,000 ad budget into 
network, while increasing its spot spend- 
ing to 38 per cent. The official reason 
was the necessity of using local media 
for a region-by-region introduction of 
new brands. Since then, however, despite 
more new products, the company’s per- 
centage of spending in network has risen 
steadily. 


No secret buying formula 

“I wish I could say we had some big 
secret buying formula,’ says Greene. 
“Nobody really has. We want as broad 
coverage as we can get as often as we can 
get it, and we must buy a variety of 
shows to achieve this. We buy some be- 
cause they are very economical. Some 
have a high cost-per-thousand. We com- 
pare costs with our competitors’ buys and 
try to maintain a competitive average in 
terms of reach and cost. But we do not 
buy just for cost efficiency. We buy pro 
football even though it isn’t the most 
efficient buy in terms of cost-per-thou- 
sand. But it is a hell of an efficient buy 
for the Marlboro brand image.” 

Greene adds that at his company 
“copy is not affected by media strategy, 
except in rare cases.” (One such case oc- 
curred when PM reportedly tried to tie 
in the missile described on “The Year 
of the Polaris” with its commercial for 
the new Commander, an idea nixed by 
CBS.) “What we do,” Greene continues, 
“is arrive at a basic sales proposition and 
develop it as best we can. The commer- 
cial or ad has to stand on its own two 
feet regardless of the medium.” 

Dictating advertising strategy, of 
course, is the changing market. Straight 
cigarettes, which in 1952 strongly domi- 
nated the market with an 80.5 per cent 
share, rested at 30.5 last year. Filter 
brands currently enjoy 50 per cent of 
the total market compared to a 1.3 per 
cent sliver eight years ago and, accord- 
ing to TvB, accounted for three out of 
four cigarette dollars spent on television 
gross time billings in 1959. Greene 
thinks there are some indications that 
filters are leveling off a bit, but sees a 
big shift to the combination menthol- 
filters, such as PM’s Alpine. 

Confirming his optimism are trade ex- 
perts, who predict that sales of menthols 
(both filtered and straight) will rise to 
64,000,000,000 units by the end of 1960, 
compared to 51,100,000,000 units last 
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year. This would give the menthols 
about 14 per cent of the total cigarette 
volume. Four years ago they accounted 
for less than three per cent of the 
market. 

According to H. Hentz, New York 
stock brokers, Philip Morris’ brands 
hold nine to ten per cent of the total 
cigarette market. In general, the fates 
and fortunes of the individual brands 
have reflected the trends of the total in- 
dustry. In 1959, Philip Morris straights 
declined. Cigarette authority Harry M. 
Wootten, who writes for Printers’ Ink, 
puts the drop at 15.4 per cent from 1958 
to 1959, the second largest sales decline 
among all straight cigarettes. This fall, 
PM introduced the king-sized Com- 
mander, which in effect is the old long- 
sized Philip Morris, although the adver- 
tising heavily stresses that “The new 
king-size cigarettes are made in a rather 
remarkable new machine—the Mark VIII 
—that gently vacuum-cleans every strand 
of tobacco.” 

Sales of PM’s recessed-filter Parliament 
in 1959 were up 40 per cent over 1958, 
and according to the company have in- 
creased fourfold since it was re-launched 
as a popular-priced high-filtration cigar- 
ette two years ago. PM claims that its 
Marlboro “continues to be the largest 
selling brand in the flip-top box in all 
50 states.” Wootten, however, reports 
that Marlboro’s share of market fell off 
slightly last year. 


Alpine tripled volume 

Riding the menthol tide, PM’s Alpine, 
introduced in the summer of 1959, has 
reportedly tripled its volume so far this 
year, largely through the big advertising 
push via Doyle Dane Bernbach. PM’s 
Spud, however, introduced in 1930 and 
said to be the industry’s first menthol 
brand on the market, gets little promo- 
tion and according to Wootten can 
claim only a negligible 0.1 per cent 
market share. 

The overall headache of pushing the 
sales of these brands ahead rests with 
Greene’s boss, marketing director Ross 
Millhiser (promoted to the job a couple 
of months ago). Greene approves all ad- 
vertising and media plans, working 
closely with PM’s brand managers under 
Millhiser and with the company’s three 
advertising agencies: Leo Burnett (Marl- 
boro, Philip Morris, Commander, May- 
field); Benton & Bowles (Parliament); 
Doyle Dane Bernbach (Alpine, Spud, 
Benson & Hedges). 

The brand manager concept, insti- 
tuted several years ago by the late Parker 
McComas when he was president of PM, 
has proved an efficient move. Each brand 
manager is responsible for all aspects of 
his product—factory contact, packaging, 


sales promotion, advertising, etc. He con- 
sults with, among others, Greene and 
sales vice president Ray Jones. 

Figuring the annual ad program is a 
many-sided affair. The brand managers 
make sales projections, as do Greene and 
Jones, “and we come up with some 
pretty accurate ones,” Greene says. The 
agencies submit their recommendations. 
The company makes its own plan, inde- 
pendent of agencies and brand man- 
agers. When all proposals from all these 
sources are in, they are melded into a 
corporate plan, which may use recom- 
mendations intact, or may modify them 
by taking into consideration such factors 
as discounts. Everything ironed out, the 
plan is presented to PM president Jo- 
seph F. Cullman. 

Philip Morris has long stressed the 
“personality” of its brands. A classic 
example is, of course, the Marlboro Man, 
who made the brand, but who has lately 
given way to the relaxed image (“settle 
back with a Marlboro”) plus a major 
attempt to achieve naturalism: most of 
the models in the commercials have 
slightly perceptible facial blemishes, “to 
make them look like the rest of us,” 
Greene says. 

PM’s marketing and ad strategies have 
apparently brought results. Net sales in 








1959 reached $460,495,000, a 4.5 per cent 
jump from the previous year; net income 
increased 2.6 per cent to $17,529,000. 
Prospects for 1960 seem even brighter. 
For the nine months ending September 
30, PM had a consolidated net income 
of $15,818,000 and sales of $378,479,000, 
respectively 7.5 per cent and 1.3 per cent 
over the same period last year. 

Diversification has provided additional 
sources of income, and about 20 per cent 
of PM’s consolidated revenues now come 
from non-tobacco products. In 1957, the 
company acquired Milprint, Inc. (flexi- 
ble packaging materials); in 1957, Poly- 
mer Industries (adhesives and textile 
chemicals) and in the spring of this year, 
A.S.R. Products Corporation, one of the 
nation’s major manufacturers of razors 
and blades, 

Regarding the direction of the cigarette 
market, Roger Greene thinks the future 
is wide open. “We pioneered with the flip- 
top box and we pioneered a long time 
ago by buying daytime radio programs on 
a consistent basis. We think we are pio- 
neering by buying a program like CBS 
Reports to sell a product like cigarettes. 

“We aren't the biggest tobacco com- 
pany by a long shot and we know it. But 
that doesn’t mean it will always be that 
way.” END 
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ADAMS from page 30 


space, a little silence now and then to 
bring them back to your commercial? 
Now drop that into your “Benefits For- 
got” file. 

So all right, let’s switch to video for a 
small while. Many’s the time, with no 
coaxing, I have mounted my soap box 
(P&G, of course) to speak strong words 
about the strength of non-verbal com- 
mercials. To give relief to the ear-tired 
viewer? No, no, no. But because, skill- 
fully done, a non-verbal commercial can 
hook itself onto the memory and never 
let itself be shaken loose. 

Not many advertisers have managed 
to come up with really great non-verbal 
spots. 


Unforgettable Chevrolet commercial 


The one that has or let’s say the one 
I cannot forget is the Chevrolet family- 
shopping commercial. Anyway, let’s put 
wordless wonders in the file, shall we? 
Benefits forgot. 

Yes, I heard you. All products do not 
lend themselves to the sell-without-words 
treatment. 

A rather lazy way to dismiss a wor- 
thy idea, says I. How hard, how often 
have you tried to storyboard a commer- 
cial before one lone word is writ? Once 
the idea is set, go ahead, tell your story 
pictorially. If it falls apart at the seams, 
believe thee me it will take more than 
words to glue it together. 

Well, merry merry to you! After all, 
this is the month of mistletoe and holly 
and did-they-send-us-a-card-last-year? It’s 
a month in which a lot of people cele- 
brate somebody’s birthday and a lot of 
other people seem to think it’s their 
birthday. It’s a month of giving. And 
forgiving, I hope. Because .. . 


It was General Mills’ cake 


In the August issue of this lovely mag- 
azine, I mentioned the giant monster 
strawberry shortcake commercial as a 
Pillsbury job. It was not Pillsbury. It 
was a General Mills monster. Forgive 
me, Ann Pillsbury. Forgive me, Leo Bur- 
nett. 

And blessings on thee, Helen V. Nel- 
son of Compton, for discovering the 
error and taking the time to tell me. 
Your name and your thoughtfulness are 
being filed gratefully in my collection 
of “Benefits Forgot” and I hope I won't 
ever forget again to check and _triple- 
check. 

Put the greens on the door and the 
candle in the window. And hang the 
stockings by the chimney with care. 
Make it merry. Make it meaningful. 


Make it last. Let’s never get so busy or 
so self-concerned that we'll one day dis- 
cover December 25 as one of the benefits 
forgot. END 














Pompous? 


OH, NO SIR! PROUD! 
Proud to be associated with 
New York’s new, elegant 
Dryden-East. The decor is dis- 
creetly lavish. Rooms are ex- 
traordinarily large, luxuriously 
appointed. 


Naturally, every room has indi- 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 


unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 


New 


DRYDEN-EAST 


Hotel 


39th Street, just East of 
Lexing ron Ave... New York 


Tariff from $15 to $60 daily. 


Several executive suites suitable for large 
companies as a year round city apartment, 


Robert Sarason, General Manager 








SEVEN FALLACIES from page 49 


“We cannot settle for a level of comparison that stultifies our understanding of what advertising is” 


or watch it or read it, or with where 
they are or what they’re doing when 
exposure occurs. It depends on copy and 
on the product. Media people should 
confine themselves to counting expo- 
ures, and not worry about communica- 
tion or consumer response, which is 
none of their business. 

2. The way advertising contacts peo- 
ple, and the timing and duration and 
frequency and continuity of contact are 
relatively unimportant. Advertising is so 
powerful that all you need to do is ex- 
pose people to it once, and they go out 
and buy the product. The more people 
you expose once, the more sales you'll 
make. 

3. The medium that produces the 
most exposures automatically creates the 
most communication and the highest re- 
sponse. Advertising productivity is in di- 
rect proportion to advertising exposure. 

t. It is more important for us to know 
the possible exposures to advertising 
than it is to know the actual exposures 
to advertising. This is true, regardless of 
how generously we define “possible.” 

5. All the obvious shortcomings of 
iudience data will disappear or become 
unimportant if we get them for all me- 
dia, and apply them indiscriminately 
icross media lines. 

6. Audience figures are generally ac- 
cepted in the business. We’re on safe 
grounds as long as we stay with them. It’s 
when we start to think that we get into 
trouble. 

7. As intelligent as we are, we haven't 
been able to develop very good measures 
of how people perceive and accept and 
respond to advertising in different media. 
[his proves that nobody will develop 
ound research on these questions. There 
isn't much point in pressing for research 
on this anyway, because if it were pos- 
sible, we wouldn’t be willing to pay for 


Affect daily media operation 


Consciously or unconsciously, we re- 
flect these fallacies in too many of our 
day-to-day media operations. 

{nd yet, we all know that media do 

any things besides provide exposure. If 

make calculations on the basis of 
cost-per-thousand, we know it is impor- 
tant to think of cost-per-thousand-eyes 
differently from cost-per-thousand-ears, 
or of cost-per-thousand-minds. We know 
it is important to distinguish between 
econds of exposure and minutes of 
stuc ly . 

We know that every level of advertis- 
ing accomplishment is influenced by me- 
lia. We know that the media chosen 
ffect not only the exposure of the ad- 


vertising, but also the communication of 
the advertising to the individual prospect 
and the response that the advertising 
evokes. 

We know that media are not only 
wide, but that they have breadth and 
height and weight, and maybe even ten- 
sile strength, and that one of these di- 
mensions is not necessarily related to the 
other. 

We know that exposure does not guar- 
antee communication, that the media 
that provide the greatest coverage and 
the greatest exposure are not necessarily 
those that also create the greatest prod- 
uct consideration and the most consumer 
reaction. 

And surely we know that, for many ad- 
vertisers, there is a minimum of fre- 
quency and continuity below which ad- 
vertising effort is largely wasted effort; 
that in many cases it is better to sustain 
a level of awareness and impression 
against fewer people than to try to reach 
everybody with no frequency at alli. 

The history of the advertising business 
has far too many examples of successes 
achieved against limited media audi- 
ences for us to believe that broad cover- 
age is the answer to every media prob- 
lem. 

We know that effective advertising 
rarely results from the single exposure of 
a campaign against a maximum number 
of people; that most advertising involves 
a force and a frequency and continuity 
of impression against the people it 
reaches. Thin strategy or deep strategy, 
spread or concentration, has to be de- 
termined by the individual problem, not 
by the kind of media data available. 

I think we all know, too, that audience 
measurements as they now exist reflect, 
in some large degree, what the media 
themselves want to see rather than the 
needs of the media buyers. Possibly if we 
had our way, homes would not be quali- 
fied as reached by a publication if one 
ten-year-old child looked into the last 
issue. 

We might not want broadcast meas- 
urements that report on tuned receivers, 
whether attended or unattended, and we 
might not want traffic counts that forget 
the somewhat basic question of real visi- 
bility to the individual consumer. 

We might not be willing to settle for 
“possible exposure,” for loose definitions 
that make a shambles of cumulative audi- 
ence measures, and of studies of inter- 
media duplication. 

We know we need more audience data, 
measured on a more uniform basis. But 
we know we need better audience data, 
too, and media information beyond the 
audience level. We know that researchers 


will continue to develop more and more 
sophisticated and more and more per- 
ceptive media measurements. 

We have had for a long time indica- 
tions of vast inherent differences in com- 
munications per-thousand-exposures for 
different media, differences that may re- 
flect copy influence, but that more pro- 
foundly and uniformly reflect the in- 
fluence of the media themselves. 

We know that the next big break- 
through may be in the combination of 
these measures with audience measures, 
just as advertising exposure, in the last 
several years, has progressively been 
more combined with media audience. 
We know that research cannot stop un- 
til finally we have studied definitely the 
effect of media and media strategy on 
consumer purchasing. 


“We cannot limit our function” 

Finally, we know that we cannot, as 
media people, limit our own function, 
and the acknowledged function of me- 
dia, to creating exposures for advertising. 
We cannot afford to tie ourselves so 
firmly to one level of media measurement 
that we seem to stop functioning and 
stop thinking at the point where we run 
out of data. 

We cannot settle for a level of com- 
parison that demeans our image and 
that stultifies our real understanding of 
what advertising is and how it works. We 
cannot afford the small comfort of work- 
ing always within a safe definition of 
function, when that comfort is bouglit 
with the derogation of media’s impor- 
tance and the media man’s contribution 
to the whole advertising process. We 
must reassert mastery over our own Sta- 
tistics. We must recognize audience meas- 
urements for exactly what they are. 

They are the yardsticks of our part of 
the business. This is both their strength 
and their weakness, for they are yard- 
sticks, in a business that desperately 
needs scales and micrometers and reac- 
tion meters. They are the great levelers, 
that permit us to subject the most com- 
plex and profound strategic questions to 
clerical attack and clerical solution. They 
provide authority for a field that wants 
for brilliance. They are at once the 
judge and the perpetrator of most of our 
media planning. They provide, if not the 
rational basis, at least the basic rationale 
for most media selection. 

Audience measurements are, and will 
be, an indispensable part of media equip- 
ment. But they should be _ identified, 
without reservation, as the point from 
which we begin to apply good sense, 
good thinking, and good experiencé to 
the process of media decision. END 
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Beauty through simplicity, so often 
overlooked by the novice, but 
paramount in the hands of one who 
possesses a quality touch. 

This symbolic tribute to the season 
is offered to convey our wishes for a 
bountiful harvest to each of you. And, 
too, may we take this opportunity to say 
thanks again for your recognition and 
help in making this quality touch a highly 
rewarding facet of our own operations. 


Represented by 


The Original Station Representative 
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TELEVISION 


abc @ channel 8 &@ dallas 


Serving the greater DALLAS-FORT WORTH market 


TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 








